Sailors  lived  in  barracks 
and  launched  an  amphib- 
ious operation  200  miles 
from  the  nearest  ocean. 


By  Sgt.  ED  CUNNINGHAM 
tkivk  #hhi  vonvsponavnT 

WITH  THE  U.  S.  Navy  on  the  Rhine — The 
day  the  Ninth  Army  crossed  the  Rhine 
River  was  the  screwiest  24  hours  of  the 
30  years  that  CWO  Jolin  (Chips)  Dauphinais  has 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

First  off,  there  was  the  strictly  unnautical 
eiqperii»«e  of  Tiding  in  a  1»oat  that  was  beinr 
«arted  on  an  Anny  truck  over  dus^,  shell-pitted 
roads  that  were  zeroed  in  by  German  88s.  Then 
came  a  two-hour  heave-to  in  a  blasted  German 
village,  waiting  for  an  ammo  dump  that  had  been 
ignited  by  enemy  artillery  to  burn  itself  out  so 
Chips'  boats  could  be  trucked  over  the  Rhine 
dy^  liHthout  silhouetting  them  to  enemy  guns 
acrgin  ttte  ^ver.  Nsct  mm  tt«  sacrilegious 
breiiiehing  of  Naval  procedure  in  the  way  the 
LCMs  and  LCVPs  had  to  be  launched  on  the  Rhine. 

Instead  of  being  let  down  gently  from  a  ship's 
davits^n  approved  Navy  style,  the  boats  were 
dropped  by  cranes  operated  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, wfaatted  in  bulldozers.  Amid  all  this 
were  Srequent  trips  to  nearby  foxholes  while 
Jerry'Wirtaxa  and  88«  spXatti»ect  tbe  west  tmik. 
The  iCfhal  blow  was  the  precedent-bteayos  eiaie- 
rience  of  taking  naval  craft  into  action  OO  «  tiw 
that  was  no  more  than  350  yarda  wide  and  200 
miles  from  the  nciarest  ocean. 
Although  not-steeped  in  naval  tcaditioii  like  his 


trip  on  Old  lronsxAi&&  when  it  made  its  fareweu 
tour  fA  tlie  U.  S.,  or  his  service  on  a  destroyer  in 
the  South  Pacific  during  the  critical  days  of  1942, 
the  Rhine  crossing  was  still  a  day  that  Chips  can 
dwell  upon  long,  if  not  longingly,  when  he  tells 
his  grandchildren  back  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  aboirt  his 
20  years  in  the  Navy. 

Chips  and  other  members  of  Comdr.  William 
D.  J.  Whitesides'  Naval  Task  Group,  which 
operated  with  the  First,  Third  and  Ninth  Armies 
in  their  successful  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  were 
not  in  the  largest  combined  operation  of  the  war 
but  they  were  certainly  in.  a  unique  one.  Never 
before  have  \S\  S.  naval  units  gone  into  action  with 
the  Army  200  miles  from  a6  ocean.  Likewise  this 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Army  had 
called  on  the  Navy  to  support  an  inland-river 
crossing. 

Three  hours  after  the  first  assault  troops  hit 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Ninth  Army 
sector,  the  Navy  was  delivering  tanlcs  and  TDs 
to  them  to  knock  out  the  enemy  strongholds  that 
were  holding  up  the  advance.  German  moitars 
and  air  bursts  were  blanketing  the  river  and 
beaches  when  Coxswain  G.  Jaryzisky  of  Bowling 
Qaxm^  ^lio,  guided  his  50-foot  LCM  Ho.  33  onto 
the  far  bank  of  the  Rhine  with  a  Sherman  tank. 
Only  a  few  minutes  after  shoving  off  from  the 
west  bank  he  was  back  to  pick  up  a  TD  for  which 
the  Army  had  sent  an  urgent  request 

After  maldng  his  second  trip  across  with  the 


TD,  Jaryzisky  turned  his  26-^t(mcrair3dwnstmtin 
toward  a  site  where  U.  S.  troops  on  the  far  bank 

needed  armor  ferried  to  them.  While  he  was  in 
midstream  a  German  88  opened  up  on  him.  The 
first  shell  was  high,  but  the  next  two  were  near 
misses  on  the  port  quarter  and  sprayed  the 
LCM  wito  shrapiwl.  The  boat's  two  .50-caliber 
macfaine-gunnfers  and  signalman  were  injured 
and  had  to  be  evacuated.  Lt.  (jg)  Richard  Ken- 
nedy of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  ferry  site,  also  was  aboard.  He  got 
a  superficial  chin  wound  but  did  not  require  hos- 
pitalization. Jaryzisky  and  his  engi^aer,  Richard 
Graham  Sic  of  Elmwood,  Wis.,  escaped  unhurt 
and  continued  to  ferry  supplies  and  troops  across 
for  the  next  two  days  of  the  operation  at.that  site. 

Another  LCM  was  hit  by  an  88  at  the  beach 
site  just  as  it  was  to  be  unloaded  from  its  trailer. 
The  shell  ripped  a  hole  in  the  bow  ramp  but 
caused  no  further  damage.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
LCM  was  in  operation  as  a  Rhine  ferry  with 
Coxswain  William  D.  J.  Murray  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
at  the  helm. 

Once  the  build-up  of  supplies  and  men  had  been 
completed  on  the  Ninth  Army  front,  the  Navy 
craft  switched  over  to  help  the  Combat  Engineers 
construct  treadway  and  ponton  bridges.  They 
towed  bridge  sections  in  place  and  beld  them  ibst 
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while  engineets  ftal  tf^  theii  upstream  anchors. 
After  that  the  LCMs  BUd  LCVPs  patrolled  the 
Rhine  to  protect  the  newly  constructed  bridges 
fram  floating  mines  and  debris. 

FoH  five  months  preceding  the  inland  naval  oper- 
ation, the  Navy's  small-boat  crews  lived  and 
dressed  as  soldiers  to  maintain  the  secrecy  which 
covered  the  preparations  for  the  Rhine  crossing. 
They  tr-ained  with  combat  engineers,  to  whom 
they  were  attached,  on  rivers  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  perfecting  the  new  amphibious  tech- 
nique which  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  assign- 
ment  demanded.  Instead  of  guiding  their  boats 
through  tossing  waves  and  rolling  surf  as  they 
had  done  in  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Normandy, 
the  small -boat  men  had  to  learn  to  maneuver  their 
craft  to  and  from  pinpoint  landing  spots  in  swift 
sidewise  currents  in  which  they  had  never  had 
to  operate  Ijefore. 

While  the  initial  plans  were  being  made  for 
the  crossing,  the  Allied  High  Command  decided 
on  a  combined  air,  sea  and  land  operation  as  the 
most  practical  method  of  storming  Germany's 
age-old  defensive  barrier  to  invasion.  Parachute 
and  glider  troopts  were  to  be  used  to  secure  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  its  approaches,  so  that 
the  Infantry  assault  troops  could  get  ashore 
without  having  to  meet  the  all-out  defenses  of 
the  tiermans.  These  plans  were  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  the  unexpected  capture  of  the  bridge  at 
Remagen.  This  took  the  initial  brunt  of  the  burden 
off  the  airborne  troops.  Several  bridgeheads  were 
planned,  but  the  problem  of  supplying  initial 
assault  troops  loomed  as  a  major  threat  to  the 
success  of  the  operation.  The  width  and  current 
of  the  Rhine  were  expected  to  make  construction 
of  bridges  very  difficult. 

So,  as  originally  planned,  naval  craft  were 
counted  on  to  build  up  the  force  on  the  east  bank 
between  the  initial  crossings  and  the  completion 
of  the  bridges.  The  bow-ramp  construction  of  the 
LCMs  and  LCVPs  made  them  ideal  for  quick 
transportation,  permitting  loaded  vehicles  to  be 
driven  on  and  o^  without  the  necessity  of  reload- 
ing. The  Engineers  staled  that  without  naval  craft 
a  crossing  of  the  Rhine  could  not  be  made  until 
nvid-June  when  the  spring  thaws  were  over. 
That's  why  the  Navy  got  the  assignment  of  ferry- 
ing the  Army  across  the  Rhine. 

The  Navy  unit  assigned  to  the  First  Army  was 
the  first  to  arrive  on  the  Continent.  Its  personnel 
went  into  training  last  October  at  localities  in 
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Belgium  whose  terrain  approximated  the  probable 
Rhine  crossing  sites.  They  practiced  daily  with 
engineers  on  the  Manse  River,  launching  boats, 
and  loading  and  unloading  all  types  of  cargo, 

Among  the  tough  problems  the  Navy  had  to 
beat  were  the  freezing  conditions  that  existed  in 
river  navigation.  The  cooling  systems  of  their 
boat  engines  were  designed  for  salt  water,  which, 
of  course,  never  freezes.  So  a  new  cooling  system 
had  to  be  worked  out.  ke  in  the  river  was  another 
headache,  and  guards  had  to  be  improvised  to 
protect  the  screws. 

But  the  biggest  headache  came  when  the  crews 
started  to  move  their  craft  toward  the  Rhine 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  blasted  roads.  On  its 
truck  carrier,  an  LCM  is  77  feet  long  (equivalent 
to  the  height  of  a  seven-story  building),  14  feel 
wide  and  nearly  20  feet  high.  That  made  moving 
them  over  shelled  roads  and  narrow  village  streets 
B  tough  problem. 
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WhUe  passing  through  one  German  towri  the 
LCMs  reached  a  narrow  street  where  they  didn't 
have  room  to  turn  a  comer.  Ironically  enough,  one 
of  the  few  relatively  undamaged  houses  in  the 
vUlage  was  situated  right  on  that  corner,  blocking 
the  boats'  passage.  There  was  no  alternative  route 
through  or  around  the  village.  So  the  Army  con- 
voy officer  with  the  Navy  crews  did  the  inevitable. 
He  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  house  that  was 
holding  up  the  Kavy.  When  its  rather  timid 
German  owner  answered,  the  Army  officer  said: 
"How  do  you  do?  I  just  came  to  tell  you  you'll 
have  to  evacuate  immediately.  We  gotta  blow 
up  your  house."  Shortly  afterward,  a  combination 
of  dynamite  and  a  bulldozer  cleared  a  "channel" 
for  the  Navy, 

WHEN  the  Germans  launched  their  Ardennes 
offensive  in  Decemtier.  the  First  Army  sAilors. 
had  to  fall  back  along  with  the  soldiers.  During 
the  break-through  they  had  plans  ready  to 
destroy  their  boats  if  they  were  trapped.  Daily 
drills  were  staged  so  no  time  would  be  lost  if  a 
"scorched  sea"  policy  became  necessary.  The 
LCVPs,  which  are  made  largely  of  plywood,  were 
to  l>e  drenched  with  gasoline  and  burned,  and  the 
all-steel  LCMs  were  to  be  burned  out  and  sunk. 

These  drastic  measures  were  not  necessary, 
as  the  Germans  never  got  that  close.  They  did, 
however,  force  the  Navy  to  evacuate  several  of 
its  billeting  sites.  During  the  hectic  weeks  of  the 
Ardennes  campaign  the  sailors  were  quartered 
successively  in  a  bombed-out  factory,  a  town  hall, 
a  restaurant,  a  theater,  a  grammar  school  and 
private  houses. 

Living  as  soldiers  and  dressing  in  CDs.  helmets 
and  GI  shoes  didn't  make  doughfeet  out  of  the 
sailors  but  it  did  bring  about  a  slight  change  in 
their  vocabularies.  Instead  of  using  such  Navy 
terms  as  "head"  and  "quarterdeck,"  the  land* 
based  sailors  often  found  themselves  slipping  up 
and  unconsciously  referring  to  "latrines"  and 
"CPs."  But  the  language  change  worked  both 
ways,  as  several  Army  engineers  working  with 
the  Navy  soon  discovered.  GIs  started  speaking 
of  "floors"  as  "decks"  and  using  "topside"  for 
"upstairs." 

Although  conforming  to  Army  life  in  dress 
and  speech,  the  Navy  men  remained  conscientious 
objectors  to  Army  chow.  They  ate  C-rations  and 
K-rations  when  nothing  else  was  available.  But 
whenever  pKtssible  they  sent  out  a  detail  to  the 
nearest  U.  S.  Navy  advance  base  to  draw  certain 
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delicacies  never  found  on  the  Army's  menus. 

The  X^^lfayy  CPds*  regaxid  for  Navy  tnuli- 
tion  took  a  helt  of  a  beating  undte  the  Army 

life.  Their  chief  objection  was  to  the  drab  OD 
uniforms  and  the  reversed-caU  shoes  they  had 
to  wear  instead  of  their  spotless  blue  uniforms 
and  shiny  black  shoes.  Another  affront  to  their 
pride  was  the  way  even  their  boats  becanM  GI, 
with  their  hulls  painted  oUve  drab. 

But-«lw  AtOtjMi^iaeii  tb»-^  Wavy  warn  them- 
selves will  never  "Be  able  to  hv«  down  is  the  way- 
one  of  their  select  circle  got  the  Purple  Heart 
hundreds  of  miles  from  an  ocean  and  not  even 
close  to  a  good  river.  Chief  Machinist  James  L. 
Trammell  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  was  in  Aachen, 
trying  to  find  spare  parts  for  his  boats  when  Jerry 
artillery  started  sheUiog  the  town.  Tranunell  had 
stretched  out  under  an  A3cmT  ]g^.yikm  «  piece 
of  shrapnel  hit  him  in  tite  hand.  He  got  the 
Purple  Heart  for  his  wounds,  but  he  didn't  keep 
it  long.  Abashed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  deco- 
ration, he  later  gave  the  medal  to  a  little  Belgian 
girl  who  had  been  injured  wMn  ^  buzz-bomb  hit 
her  home. 

There  was  another  incident  that  showed  the 
Navy  would  never  put  too  much  faith  In  thf  Armjr. 
On  the  night  the  Ninth  Army  jumped  «rff,a  convoy 
sites  was  halted  on  a  narrow  German  road.  The 
of  LCMs  and  LCVPs  being  trucked  to  their  ferry 
boats  were  still  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  front  of  a  battery  of 
American  heavy  artillery.  The  convoy  was  to 
wait  there  until  0300,  when  it  would  j>roceed  to 
beaches  under  «aj(er  of  the  arttUMif'  'bamge 
scheduled  to  start  at  that  time.  Obe  IXM  crewman 
decided  to  bed  down  in  his  bCMit  for  a  couple  of 
hours'  sleep,  but  before  doing  so  he  carefully  set 
his  alarm  clock  for  the  exact  time  the  Army  was 
to  launch  its  greatest  art^lery  barrage  of  the  war. 

EVERY  detail  of  the  new  amphibious  technique 
had  been  perfected  when  the  unexpected  cap- 
ture of  the  Remagen  bridge  took  the  edge  oflt  the 
combined  operation  set  up  by  the  Allied  Hif^ 
Command  for  storming  the  Rhine.  But  the  Army 
still  needed  the  Navy  to  provide  the  quick  build- 
up of  troops,  weapons  and  supplies  to  support 
the  -first  eleinents  of  the  9th  Armored  Infantry 
that  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Remagen.  So  the 
Navy  task  unit  assigned  to  the  First  Army  went 
into  action  ferrying  men  and  vehicles  across  the 
river  in  LCVPs  while  ponton  and  treadway 
bridges  were  being  constructed  to  ease  the  traflk 
load  on  the  captured  bridge. 

The  Ant  V.  S.  naval  vewd  ever  to  crass  the 
Rhine  touched  on  the  east  bank  at  1140  hours  on 
March  9,  with  reinforcements  for  the  First  Army 
troops  then  fighting  to  extend  their  bridgehead. 
It  was  a  36-foot  LCVP  manned  by  Roy  L.  StuU  Sic 
of  Bergoo,  W.  Va.;  Gordon  T.  Simmons  Sic  of  Tur- 
lock,  Calif.;  Theodore  M.  Stratton  Sic  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  J.C.  Alger  Sic  of  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


While  ferrying  the  1st  Infantry  Division  across 
the  Rhine  iK  the  First  Army  bridgehead  sector, 
some  of  the  cr^ws  of  the  Navy  small  boats 
recognized  men  of  the  "Red  One"  Division  whom 
they  had  taken  into  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day.  All 
the  Navy  crewmen  taking  part  in  the  Ridnie 
operations  were  veterans  of  at  least  one  am- 
phibious-assault landing  and  some  had  operated 
landing  craft  in  all  four  major  landings  in  the 
STO^ottb  Aftta^  atcUr,  ital^  and  VamBoOr- 

During  the  crdiebd  days  of  Hve  Remagen 
bridgehead,  they  flushed  out  two  members  of  the 
German  "Gamma"  swimmers  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  blow  the  Rhine  spans  being  used  by  the 
Americans.  The  "Gamma"  swimmers,  equipped 
with  oxygen  helmets,  rubber  suits  and  duck  feet, 
could  swim  ijiiderwater  indefinitely.  But  they 
WM«  toeadr^ot  the  surfoce  where  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Army  guards.  Intense  artillery  fire 
which  the  Germans  leveled  on  the  Remagen 
bridge  failed  to  stop  the  Navy's  regular  patrol  of 
the  Rhine.  Nor  did  it  stop  the  patrol  from  doing 
a  little  shooting  of  its  own.  One  LCVP  crew  was 
credited  by  the  Army  with  shooting  down  a 
Focke-Wolfe  190  which  attacked  the  bridge. 
fling  the  boat's  JM-oallber  machine  ^un  at<^ 
time  was  19-year-old  Calvin  Davenport  Sl^ 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

With  him  on  the  boat  were  Coxswain  Philip  E. 
Sullivan  of  Suffolk,  Va.;  Donald  C.  Weaver 
MoMM3c  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Irving  T.  San- 
ford  Sic  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Navy  LCMs  and  LCVPs  were  also  jjied  in  the 
Blird  Army's  crossing  of  the  Miiae^Hdch  came 
unexpectedly  the  day  before  the  Nmth  Arniy 
jumped  off.  The  Third  Army's  naval  unit,  which 
had  tramed  on  the  Moselle  River,  was  quartered 
in  an  old  French  cavalry  barracks  during  its 
'  pre-invasion  maneuvers.  Nazi  soldiers,  who  had 
previously  occupied  the  barracte,  had  painted  a 
sign  "Adolf  Hitler  Koseme"  over  the  front  en- 
trance. When  the  U.  S.  Navy  steamed  in,  the 
sailors  rechristened  it  the  "USS  Blood  and  Cuts." 


wn  a 


The  Remagen  bridae  before  it  collapsed  info  the 
twisted  wreck  above,  wns  an  unexpected  dividend 
for  Allied  High  Command  river-spanning  operations. 


Cooki.ig  luriil.  In  from  of  their  boat  ore  ;l  lo  r.) 
Coxswoins  Frank  Potyrolo  and  Harry  Atkins  and 
Jomes  Piiiano  GM3c— all  in  on  the  Rhint  crossing 
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Birthday  History 

Wl<^  aaa*  I^irrH  Asarr,  Italt—You  can  write 
the  combat  histoiy  of  the  34th  Diviaion 
from  the  last  three  birthdays  of  Cpl.  Francis 
Thornton,  who  formerly  lived  on  a  farm  at 
Churdan,  Iowa,  and  is  now  -with  tiie  34th's  185th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion. 

Three  years  ago  he  celebrated  his  birthday  in 
action  at  Sbeiba  in  North  Africa.  The  next  year 
he  celebrated  on  tt^  ^t^Sr^  ^  lloiiAe  Caii^IiOii 
This  year  he  had  »  fl^  lime  OH  the  OUtiiJris  of 
the  Po  Valley. 

He       hardly  wait  for  the  next  one. 

-Cpl,  NATHAN  S.  IfVY 
YANK  Fi*M  Cpr*«tpond4ii^ 


i^iR9y|i  mAU.  f^.  Edwoid  iMpw,  wuh  th* 

FIfftanth  Atr  Fsm,  hod  forgaltan  abmil  i«nawing 

hi*  California  auto  lic«ni«,  but  the  li<*nM  bureau 
in  hit  homa  town  of  Santa  Baitiara  rernambarod 
and  Mnl  it  to  him  in  Italy.  He  (rinl  the  plirto  on  a 
k^tfn^  mn0na  t*  bxk  hamm  to  his  wU*. 


Seven-Tongued  Private 

PUERTO  Rico — GIs  have  to  watch  their  language 
around  one  of  the  ytPs  here-  He  ia  Pvt.  lUcaido 
^kus,  who  caa  wii»j|iiiii  lEiM|ts% 
guages. 

Pinkus,  otherwise  known  as  "The  Lieague  of 
Nations,"  was  born  in  Germany  of  Russian  parents. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  Colombia,  but  his  last  place  of 
residence  was  in  Aruba,  a  Dutch  possession.  He 
went  to  school  in  Belgium  and  Central  America, 
and  in  1944  came  to  Puerto  Rico  to  enlist  in  the 
American  Army. 

His  seven  languaeeg  are  English,  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  German,  Kelirew  and  Papiamentu. 
This  last  Is  a  jargon  spoken  by  the  Negroes  of 
Curacao,  with  a  vocabulary  of  mixed  Spanish, 
Portugviese,  Dutch,  English,  Carih  and  native 
African,  -s^t  don  cooke 

VANK  Sm#  CwTMpondvnt 


When  Mi>  Meets  MP 

LtrzoN,  THE  PutuppiHis— Thia  happened  on 
Highway  3,  north  of  Manila.  A  jeep  with 
"MtLiTAHY  police"  in  big  white  letters  on  the 
windshield  was  batting  down  the  road,  driven 
by  an  MP  lieutenant  who  was  making  up  for  too 
long  on  New  Guinea's  potholes. 

Suddenly  another  jeepful  of  MPs  pulled  up 
alongside  and  waved  him  to  the  curb.  "Afraid 
Fve  got  to  give  you  a  ticket,  air,"  said  one  of  the 
MPs.  "Speed  limit'a  2S  and  you  were  going  50." 

The  lieutenant  was  outraged-  He  pointed  out 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  giving,  not 
the  receiving  end.  Nothing  did  any  good.  In  five 
minutes  he  was  holding  a  speeding  ticket  and  the 
earful  of  MPs  was  on  its  way. 

The  lieutenant  got  back  in  his  jeep  and  thought 
for  a  while.  Then  he  started  after  the  other  jeep. 
When  it  came  within  sight,  he  trailed  it  for  a 
while  at  a  lual  SS  miles  per.  Then,  on  a  down- 
grade, 9«iMl  MM^^  «M  "trm^-  Hi  llie 
shoulder. 

"Sorry,  boys,"  he  said.  "Sorry  as  hell,  but  Fve 
got  to  give  you  «  Ucket  You  were  doing  26  miles 
an  hour."  -VANK  ftoff  C*im«HidMil 


Pai^oit  Mty  Sfar 


I BAN — Things  are  coming  to.  a  pretty  pass  when 
a  general  writes  a  letter  to  his  enlisted  men, 
thanking  them  for  getting  him  a  promotion,  but 
that's  what  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  S.  Besson  Jr.  did. 
Gen.  Besson  commands  the  3d  Military  Railway 
Service  and  hi*  recent  promotion  to  one  star 
made'  him  at  34  the  youngest  general  in  tlie 
Ground  or  Service  Forces.  It  also  made  him  so 
happy  that  he  sat  right  down  and  wrote: 

"Many  of  you  men,  stymied  by  the  lack  of  T/O 
vacancies,  are  doing  work  which  calls  for  a  higher 
grade.  It  is  paradoxical  that  your  outetandtBfe 
successful  performance  has  resulted  ho.  its<tfiU^Sm^ 
- — not  yourselves — but  me. 

"I  have  no  illusions  about  who  has  eaineet  tiie 
promotion  I  have  received.  "WWle  I  a]!>pi''e^te 
the  fact  that  I  owe  my  promotion  to  the  work  of 
you  men  in  the  railway  service,  I  am  nevertheless 
mighty  happy  to  be  a  brigadier  general — and  I 
thank  you  all  sincerely  for  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me." 
The  Old  Army  was  never  like  this. 

Loss  in  Action 

MANILA — Talk  of  the  horrors  of  war!  Sgt.  Kir- 
by  Castlebury  of  Bakejsfield,  Calif.,  a  pla- 
ttKtk  aergemt  with  the'  USth  Infantty  oti  Liuion, 
can  teU  you  one  of  grkamm  ones  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

The  sergeant  was  ihtfttgh  the  most 

rugged  part  of  the  Ermita  fighting  here  when  he 
stumbled  happily  over  nine  full  bottles  of  pre- 
World  War  II  Scotch  whisky.  Before  he  could  do 
much  more  than  fondle  the  labels,  however,  his 
platoon  was  ordered  to  move  out  under  fire.  In 
desperation,  Castlebury  hurriedly  dug  a  cache  for 
his  Scotch  and  covered  it  over  with  earth. 

In  a  hcM«>4NhsM  9^  VXw  iH  th«^  «wme 
day,  a  splatter  ctf  fljring  plaster  iiklhned  his  fibs 
and  he  was  evacuated.  The  medical  powers  that 
be  kept  Castlebury  in  the  evacuation  hospital  for 
a  lull  48  hours  Then  he  got  out,  went  over  the 
fence  and  worried  his  way  back  to  the  scene  of 
his  earlier  adventures  and  his  buried  treasure. 
All  he  found  we^  a  gaping,  empty  shell  hole. 


Three  Campaigns  as  4-F 

DUTCH  New  Guinea — After  32  months  overseas 
with  the  Red  Raiders  heavy-bomb  group, 
Sgt  Ed  HoffiB»i  leS  hem  Valley,  N.  J.,  is-soing 
home — the  on^  mail  -In  this  Air  Force  to  go 
through  three  campaigns  with  a  4-F  draft  card  in 
his  pocket. 

Classified  4-F  because  of  a  weak  heart,  Hofl- 
man  convinced  an  examining  board  that  he  was 
fit  for  the  Air  Force  because  "they  don't  do  much 
walking."  He  has  since  walked  aU  over  Australia 
and  New-  Guinea  and  descHbes  Mmaett  ai  the 
world's  champion  jerk."    '  — cpL  MNM  HOIHStiH 

^  llmii  wmttf  ht  Irmack  OMw,  Mwawf >-H  A  f  iltKWwi  Bivititm.  Wmr  P^«rtM«^,  MS  EM  4M  Sh*M, 
MM»  fMtnrf  M  m—m*  dm  maUt  July  t.  19*2,  M  rfta  M  0«n  at  N*w  Vwk.  N.  T.,  nOm  lk<  Act  ■!  Mi 


Nomencfature,  Overseas  Bar 

F "">*•— They  hay«  finally  found  a  nom*  here 
for  Itw  ov*r*«a«  bor  that  ilgnifioi  tin  nion)ht' 
wrvice  outiido  tho  Slatet.  If'i  called  the  "Henh«y 
•or,"  but  U  Imi  nothing  to  dto  with  chocohit*.  The 
bo|B  m  itnl  thowins  tboir  0^**^^^  of  tAa\. 
Out.  UtiM  a.  Hanhoy,  Saiicliyii  S»f>ift»  dinctor, 
wtw  he*  mod*  K  penlble  far  ih^e  to  *m  oNithue 
wanderlul  d^hti,         _t*HK  Hot  CfiMiipeiiJwa 


Buxted  Typewroterz 

LUZON,  THE  PHiumNES — When  all  is  aaid  and 
I  done,  tike  forgotten  hero  of  this  war  Is  probably 
the  unrated  soldier  who  Iceeps  the  t^^writeis 
running.  Even  the  Engineers  and  Ordnance  people 
who  keep  everything  else  running  get  a  certain 
amount  of  acclaim  for  their  efforts.  Tlie  man  who 
repairs  busted  typewriters  doesn't  get  a  thing 
except  more  busted  typewriters. 

If  there  were  no  cannons,  rifles,  vehicles  or 
airplanes  the  war  would  still  be  won.  &»aeeoe 
sitting  behind  a  mahogany  desk  in  Washington 
would  simply  say,  "&ive  the  Infantry  broomsticks 
and  tell  them  to  go  and  beat  the  enemy's  brains 
out."  But  if  all  the  typewriters  were  to  fail  at 
once  we'd  be  all  washed  up. 

Take  the  case  of  Pfc.  Salvatore  Vacirca  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.  Vacirca  is  technically  an  am- 
phibian engineer,  but  he  formerly  wt^eedi  is^ 
Underwood  and  later  had  an  agency  ioe  Ragnii: 
and  L.  C.  Smith,  the  typewriter  people. 

Vacirca  was  caUed  in  when  a  typewriter  jUSt 
up  and  conked  out  here  right  in  the  middle  Of  an 
order,  which  was  probably  prohibiting  something 
or  other.  He  looked  the  machine  over  and  saw 
that  the  drawband  had  broken.  The  drawband 
operates  from  the  mainspring  which  operates  the 
carriage.  A  typewriter  without  a  drawband  is  as 
helpless  as  an  Arn^  without  a  typewriter. 

Vacirca  thou^t  quickly.  He  knew  Qiere  would 
not  be  any  typewriter  drawbands  among  the 
replacement  equtpmetrt  for  landing  barges.  He- 
knew  also  that  in  this  critical  moment  he  could 
not  tail.  Instantly  he  made  his  decision.  He  went 
to  the  medics  and  got  some  of  the  gut  Used  by 
surgeons  to  sew  people  Up.  It  Was  this  btit  tough. 
It  fitted  perfectly. 

In  five  minutes  the  typewriter  was  functioning 
smoothly.  Vacirca  relaxed.  The  tense  faces  around 
him  relaxed.  The  day  had  been  saved.  Once  again 
Htm  JimiBiy  cotlld  nH>ve  forward. 

-Set.  CHAHES  D.  PEARSON 
VANK  Si 


Glider  Ambulance 

GEKUAinr — The  Army's  first  glider-ambulance' 
service  began  at  the  Remagen  bridgehead, 
when  a  transport  plane  picked  up  a  molorless 
glider  wkh  1!  wounded  soldiers  and  set  them 
down  again  nine  minutes  later  at  the  entrance  to 
an  evac  hospital  50  miles  tiehind  the  lines. 

Ten  of  the  patients  were  Americans.  The  other 
two  were  Germans.  One  of  the  GIs  was  nailed 
by  a  Kraut  bullet  at  0800  and  was  at  the  hosfHtal 
(or  lunciL 

The  Amv  says  it's  the  beginning  of  "a  new 
mud  impoctimt  j^ase  of  medical  history." 

— YANK  Staff  Cerr*&pond«nt 


SUPERFORT  MODEL.  Sgt  John  Ramim  of  OHb. 
homa  City,  Okta.,  hai  a  ipocial  oHignmanI,  whicfc 
it  to  paint  insignia  en  B-39(  at  the  XX  gonibar 
CenimamI'*  Air  Depot  in  India,  Th«  pretty  Insignia 
be  i*  pointing  liara  it  Jane  BrAndew  of  a  USO  ihow, 
which  slopped  by  while  louring  India  end  Buima. 


«  Yir*  }7.  M.  Y. 

1 1^  par*,  sneeiri 


If  man  bites  dog  is  news,  what 
is  it  when  dvilian  girls  like  these 
start  pleading  fmr  fmnrM  oi  duty 
ht  the  If  r— ttt  wwr  somms? 


ker  has  already  worked  for  Uncle 
like  a   job  in  Europe. 


Gwen  Mollach  works  ot  Grumman  Aircrafi.  She'd 
like  to  go  to  Paris  because  she's  half  French. 


By  Cpl.  HYMAN  GOLDBERG 
YANK  Staff  Writer 

THK  old  ga<  that  goes,  "It  the  mountain  will 
not  come  to  Mahornet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the 
mountain,"  is  getting  «  new  twist  back  home 
these  days.  A  lot  ot  wives'  and  girls  of  GIs  in 
overseas  theaters  who  have  been  sweating  out 
their  men's  return  are  now  trying  to  git  over- 
seas to  join  them. 

The  Office  of  Strategic  Service*,  the  Govern- 
ment agency  that  coordinates  intelligence  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  announced  that  it 
had  some  200  jobs  for  women  aged  23  to  42  in 
various  spots  abroad.  Though  it's  true  the  salaries 
offered,  plus  overtime  and  maintenance  allow- 
ances, were  considerably  higher  than  the  prevail- 
ing rates  paid  for  such  jobs  in  the  States,  the 
OSS  officials  were  amazed  at  the  great  number  of 
women  who  responded. 

•rhe  girls  who  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity 
to  join  their  men  were  disappointed.  The  State 
Department  doesn't  allow  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government  to  go  to  theaters  where  their 
relatives  or  boy  friends  are  assigned,  and  the 
OSS  can't  hire  them. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  great  number  of  jobs  for 
typiste  and  financial  clerks  in  Africa,  the  Wmr 
East  and  Western  Europe  had  been  offered  to 
American  civilian  wqmen.  Besides  tlw  tlMl«Mmds 
who  appUed  in  pervaa.to  VaaMoiton^  D.  C,  and 


They 
Want  To  Go 


Betty  loughron  a  secretary,  would  like  to  go  to 
Switierland  to  see  whot  has  happened  there 


Helen  McGiff  he 
her   sights  set 


New  York  City,,  the. 4wo  places 
held  interviews,   tiMusands  mor« 
sent  telegrams  and  wrote  air-mail  letters 
that  jobs  be  reserved  for  them. 

The  jobs  pay  a  base  salary  of  $2,000  a  year, 

a  maintenance  allowance  of  $1,377  in  the  Far  

and  $1,134  in  Western  Europe.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  annual  allowance  of  $410  in  both  places  for 
overtime.  OSS  officials  say  the  money  is  almoit 
as  great  a  lure  as  the  husbands  and  boy 
overse/is;  to  a  girl  used  to  leaking 
$40  a  wieek,  the  average  of  about  $TO  a 
pretty  attractive.  . 

But  it  wasn't  just  sex  and  adventure, 
comparatively  high  salaries,  that  brought 
girls  to  the  OSS  hiring  offices.  Here  are  sl 
the  reasons  women  gave  for  wanting  jobs  ovei 

Winifred  Lieck,  who  lives  at  Great  Neck, 
Island,  N.  Y.,  is  a  secretary  for  an  executive 
chemical  concern  that's  doing  war  work.  "Evi 
so,"  said  Miss  Lieck,  "I  don't  feel  quite 
enough  to  the  war.  I  think  that  if  I  went  overseas 
I  could  do  much  more  for  the  war  effort." 

Merioneth  Whittaker  returned  to  the  United 
States  recently  from  Bolivia,  where  she  had  spent 
nine  months  with  the  Rubber  D^elopment 
Corporation,  a  Government  agency.  "Fd  like  to 
go  over  to  Europe  and  see  what  has  happened 
there,"  she  said.  "I  would  like  to  see  how  the  war 
has  affected  the  people  and  I  would  like  to  help 
them  in  any  way  I  can."  Miss  Whittaker  was 
born  in  Colorado,  went  to  school  in  Switzerland 
and  has  traveled  in  France  and  Germany.  She 
speaks  several  languages. 

Gwen  Mallacii,  a  small,  slim  brunette  from 
fawmwrtalfi,  Long  Island,  is  a  clerical  worker 
and  production  planner  at  Grumman  Aircraft. 
"Why  do  I  want  to  go  overseas?"  she  asked. 
"Why,  1  want  to  see  all  those  places  I've  been 
reading  about  in  the  papers  since  the  war  started. 
I  would  like  to  go  to  Paris.  My  sister  Maxine  is  a 
sergeant  in  the  WAC.  She  was  in  the  Philippines 
when  the  prisoners  of  the  Japs  were  freed,  and 
qhe  jaw  them. 

'^e  reason  I'd  like  to  go  to  Paris  particularly 
is  because  I'm  half  French,  on  my  father's  sidc^ 
and  I  studied  French  in  high  school.  And,  ake^  - 
my  boy  friend  is  in  the  Army,  and  he's  in  Bng- 
land.  No,  of  course  that's  not  in  France,  but  ifs 
closer  to  him  than  I  am  now,  In^t  it?" 

Yes,  it  is,  dear. 

ABOUT  20  percent  of  the  girls  who  want  to  go 
i  overseas  have  husbands  or  boy  friends  in  the 
places  they  pick,  according  to  the  hiring  agent 
for  the  OSS.  In  most  cases  they  know  that  the 
State  Department  won't  give  them  passports  be- 
cause of  the  rule  against  U.  S.  employees  being 
sent  to  countries  where  they  have  relatives.  So 
they  don't  say  anything  about  their  husbands  or 
boy  friends,  even  if  they're  asked.  But  they  mi^t 
as  well  tell  right  away,  because  they  are  investi- 
gated not  alone  by  the  OSS,  but  by  the  FBI  as 
welL  In  about  six  weeks,  if'a  girl  is  accepted,  she 
is  ready  to  go  overseas. 

"I'd  like  to  go  to  Switzerland,"  declared  Betty 
L.oughran  of  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  who  is  a  secretary. 
"I  would  like  to  go  tli^re  because  Fm  very  in- 
terested in  seeing  what  happened  over  there  in 
the  war.  This  country  is  really  so  untouched  by 
the  war.  Especially,"  she  added  wistfully,  "be- 
cause more  than  five  million  men  are  out  of  the 
country.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting and  exciting  over  there." 

Margaret  Murphy,  from  the  Greenwich  Village 
section  of  New  York  City,  has  been  a  supervising 
bookkeeper  for  seven  years.  "And  I'm  getting  ' 
bored  with  it,"  she  said.  "The  thought  of  going 
overseas  is  awfully  attractive.  I've  got  no  prefer- 
ences about  going  any  place.  Just  anywhere  at 
all.  as  Ipng  as  ^t's  away  from  here.  And  I  think 
the  pay  will  wbrk  out  fine.  I  think  it  will  work 
out  at  least  as  well  as  it  does  here  at  home,  espe- 
cially with  the  way  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
going  up  here  all  the  time." 

"I've  been  working  in  a  bank,"  said  Helen 
McGiff  of  Jackaon  Heights,  New  York  City. 
'Tve  always  wanted  to  travel,  and  working  in  a 
bank  I  d  never  be  able  to.  The  place  I'd  like  to 
go  is  Saudi  Arabia.  But  if  I  can't  get  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  I'll  take  Cairo.  Why  do  I  want  to  go 
there?  Well.  I  think  it's  so  beautiful  in  Hiose 
places,  so  romantic.  The  Arabs  are  the  most  ro- 
mantic people  in  the  world. 

"How  do  I  know?  Well,"  said  Miss  McGiff, 
"I'vp  never  met  or  known  an  Arab,  but  Tve  read  , 
about  them,  and  I've  seen  them  in  the  ntovies." 

Miss  McGiff  heaved  a  sigh.  A  deep  sigh,  fromj 
all  the  way  down. 


:« ITl 


BANKERS' 
HOURS 


All  the  Japs  could  draw  was  a 
sight  droit  Oft  Isocf  ¥4i9n  61s 

took  over  the  Manila  branch  of 
New  York's  National  City  Bank. 

By  Sgt.  OZZIE  ST.  GEORGE 
YANK  Staff  Correspondent 

MANILA— The  National  City  Baiik  of  New 
York,  'm  dowiitowii  MaiikU«,  is  a  modern 
six-story  building  facing  south  across  the 
Pasig.  River  near  Jones  Bridge.  Opposite  it,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Intramuros  (the  Walled 
City)  was  Lentran  College,  a  long,  four-story, 
Spanish-style  building.  The  college  is  a  ruin  now, 
pitted  and  scarred  with  rifle,  machine-gun  and 
three  sizes  of  mortar  fire.  There  are  a  dozen 
great  gt^itog  hfOn  i&^ili  oatttt  Blcte»  tte  m>^ 
of  point-blank  tank  and  artillery  fire.  One^nve- 
five  howitzers,  too,  at  point-blank  range,  ham- 
mered the  college,  punching  a  two-story,  rubble- 
fUled  gap  where  the  entrance  had  been. 

The  Japs  who  holed  up  in  the  college  are  dead 
now,  buried,  stinking  under  smashed  tons  of  ma- 
sonry. They  were  killed  in  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing. But  while  they  lived  those  Japs  held  the 
college,  and  from  it  occasionally  they  sniped  at 
the  bank  building  across  the  river. 

Elements  of  the  37th  Division  had  grabbed 
the  bank,  after  short,  bitter  fighting,  within  a 
few  days  of  entering  the  city.  Overlooking  the 
Walled  City,  the  port  district  and  the  American 
district,  the  bank  was  a  natural  for  an  OP.  And 
the  artillery  followed  the  infantry  into  the  build- 
ing and  up  the  stairs,  floor  by  floor,  until  they 
were  sitting  on  the  sixth,  exactly  tO  feet  above 
what  remained  the  front  line  in  that  sseielar.  for 
nearly  tliree  weeks. 

.The  Japs  across  the  Pasig  commanded  the 
street  leading  down  to  the  bank's  ftront  door; 
they  could  plaster  it  with  rifie,  sniper,  machine- 
gun  and  mortar  fire.  While  they  did,  the  infan- 
try and  artillerymen  who  were  "working  in  the 
bank"  went  the  last  half  block  to  their  offices 
one  at  a  time,  hugging  the  buildings  across  the 
street,  scrambling,  crouched  low,  over  the  rub- 
ble that  blocked  tiie  sidewalk,  then  racing  the 
width  of  the  street  to  the  bank's  entrance  at  top 
speed.  BAR,  .30-  and  .50-caliber  machine-eun 
squads  on  the  lower  floors  of  the  bank  building 
banged  back  at  any  Japs  who  showed  up  south 
of  the  15-foot-wide  Pasig.  Later  tanks,  half- 
tracks and  armored  cars  clanked  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  tossed  a  few  rounds  at  the 
Walled  City.  And  as  the  Jap  positions  south  of 
the  river  were  knocked  out  or  overrun,  their  fire 
decreased  until  eventually  only  an  occasional 
sniper's  shot  shattered  the  district's  real-estate 
possibilities.  By  that  time  there  was  a  beaten  path 
through  the  rubble  and  craters  and  dangling  high 
lines  along  that  last  half  block.  Runners  had 
learned  through  constant  practice  to  cover  the 
twists  of  the  path  in  secimds  flat 

inside  the  bank,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  rub- 
ble and  plaster  lay  inches  thick.  Steel  filing  cab- 
inets and  typewriters  burned  black  and  twisted 
lay  jumbled  together.  Broken  glass,  straw  mats, 
torn  sacks  of  rice,  grenade  boxes,  scattered  Jap 
small-arms  ammo  and  papers  littered  the  lobby 
and  blocked  the  elevator  entrance.  On  the  peel- 
ing, flre-blackeoed  door  of  the  'vault  was  a  red  and 
white  sticker,  "Sealed  by  CIC."  One-twenty  wire 
hung  in  dangling  loops  between  the  pitted  mar- 
blejaillars  or  trailed  across  the  mess  on  the  floor. 
The  wire  went  up  the  stair  well  and  in  the  half 
light  it  resembled  the  snarled,  dangling  vinea 
of  the  jungle.  As  on  the  street,  a  narrow  path  led 
through  the  rubble  to  the  stairs.  There  were 
few  footprints  anywhere  else — Jap  mines  and 
booby  traps  discouraged  too  much  poking  around. 

On  the  third  floor,  in  an  office  near  the  stairs,  was 
a  .30-caliber  machine  gun.  The  gun  section  had 
pushed  a  desk  lengthwise  against  a  window  with 
a  southern  exposure  overlooking  Intramuros, 


put  a  double  line  of  sandbags  on  its  sill  and 
mounted  their  gun  on  the  desk.  The  gunner  sat 
taawlwd  bdiind  the  desk,  one  hand  mi  the  tri- 
lA>d.  From  anOtiior  chair  nearer  the  window  a 
second  GI  trained  field  glasses  on  Intrawwroa. 
Two  more  grubbed  in  a  10-in-l  bilpt^-  A  .lUlb, 
curled  in  a  chair,  tried  to  sleep. 

On  the  sixth  floor,  in  one-time  brokers'  offices, 
were  the  OPs.  Sitting  behind  the  same  desks 
where,  two  weeks  before,  deals  involving  thou- 
BaB4B  <tf  Jsp  pesos  had  been  dosed,  GIs  gave  the 
Are  directions  that  foreclosed  the  mortgages  on 
a  lot  of  Nipponese  lives.  They  were  dealing  in 
real  estate  too,  and  on  those  desks  were  spread 
large  maps  of  Manila,  each  block  numbered  and 
ranged  like  a  Los  Angeles  subdivision.  And  they 
were  doing  a  rushing  business.  One  lieutenant 
said  he  thought  he'd  fired  more  rounds  of  105  in 
the  last  two  days  flMnIn  Ua^tmy^n-  AH 
was  not'buslhess  as  uiiual  fin  fhe'IfBlBoilal  City 
Bank,  of  course — the  bankers'  hours,  for  instance, 
were  0001  to  2400,  and  lunches  were  always  sent 
in.  There  was  a  switchboard  in  the  hall,  but  no 
pert  operator  perched  on  a  swivel  stool  cooing 
"Hell-oo."  Instead,  T-5  Robert  Gagyi  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  sitting  spraddle-legged  on  the  floor,  one 
thumb  im  the  butterfly  switch  of  iat  field  pboae, 
droned  "Roger." 

THERE  were  two  battalion  OPs  on  the  sixth 
floor  the  first  afternoon,  spotting  from  adjoin- 
ing offices.  A  runner,  entering  the  wrong  office, 

was  told,  'The   FA?  Ri^t  down  tile  hall — 

Room  608." 

The  glass  in  the  door  of  408  was  broken'and 
the  outer  oflBce  stripped  bare.  Somebody  had 

stuck  signs,  one  reading  "ladies"  and  the  other 
"GENTLEMEN",  On  the  two  doors  leading  to  the 
inner  office.  That  office  was  relatively  intact.  It 
sported  a  desk,  three  or  four  straight-back  chairs, 
a  couple  of  overstuffed  chairs,  two  swivel  chairs 
and  a  coL'<-h.  A  lieutenant  sat  at  the  desk,  tilted 

.  back  in- one  of  the  swivel  chairs,  his  feet  on  the 
desk  blotter.  Hie  was  lighting  a  pipe.  On  the  hat 
rack  near  the  door  hung  helmets,  carbines  and 
a  pistol  belt.  Some  IO-in-1  boxes  lay  scattered 
about;  a  couple  of  visiting  firemen  peered 
through  field  glasses  at  the  Walled  City.  At  two 
of  the  windows  observers  kept  their  eyes  glued 
to  range  finders.  They'd  located  some  Japs. 

On  a  third- floor  balcony  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Manila  Hotel,  1,500  yards  south-southwest  of 
the  bank,  about  a  dozen  of  those  Japs  were  work- 
ing feverishly  at  throwing  what  appeared  to  be 
furniture  and  fixtures  into  the  court  below.  Two 
or  tliree  people  muttered,  "God,  what  a  target." 

'  In  the  adjoining  office  the  CO  of  a  battalion  of 
155s  vras  OB  the  i^Kme,  talking  to  division  or 
corp^  explaining  the  situation  and  asking- 
pleading,  it  almost  seemed — for  permission  to 
open  fire' on  the  hotel.  He  got  it.  Somebody  said, 
"Boy,  this  is  going  to  be  a  beautiful  sight." 

A  phone  rang.  The  lieutenant  hooked  a  field- 
phone  head  set  out  of  one  of  the  desk  drawers. 


There  was  a  French  phone  on  his  desk,  plugged 
into  the  battalion  switch,  but  too  many  people, 
too  long  accustomed  to  field  phones,  had  made  a 
point  of  using  that  French  phone  during  the 
early  days  of  the  OP's  operation  and  now  its 
battery  was  finished.  The  lieutenant  talked 
briefly  and  passed  along  the  news  that  'ttie  ISSs 
were  going  to  open  on  the  Manila  Hotel.  "See  if 
you  can  get  us  in  on  it,"  he  asked,  and  put  tfie 
phone  back  in  its  drawer. 

Everyone  had  hitched  his  chair  near  the  win- 
dow now.  Pfc.  James  Planck  of  Hulbert,  Mich., 
observing  another  sector  through  a  range  finder, 
swung  around  for  a  quick  kwk  at  the  hOtdy^gl 
swung  back  to  cover  his  own  sector.  fjffSj^ 
Leroy  Erwin  of  York,  Pa.,  slumped  in  a  swivel 
chair  behind  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  said,  "This  is 
like  a  $2.20  box  seat." 

It  was  15O0.  The  heutenant  said,  "It'll  take 
•em  a  few  minutes  to  line  the  guns."  We  sat  in 
our  $2.20  seats,  waiting,  as  if  for  a  curtain  to 
rise.  Below  us  the  .30-caliber  and  then  a  .50  ham- 
mered briefly,  like  programs  rattling.  From  the 
hallway  T-5  Gagyi  called,  "On  the  way." 

Seconds  later  a  roar  passed  overhead.  A  gray- 
black  sponge  of  HE  appeared  short  and  left  of 
the  hotel.  There  was  a  low  mumble  of  conversation 
In  the  next  office,  and  the  CO,  a  lieutenant-col- 
onel, called,  "Five-zero  left,  five-zero  short." 
Gagyi  repeated  the  range.  A  captain  at  one  of  the 
windows,  his  glasses  on  the  hotel  balcony,  said, 
"They  have  stopped  throwing  things.  No,  the 
little  sons  of  bitches  are  still  on  the  porch  " 

"On  the  way,"  Gagyi  called  again,  and  the  roar 
paued  overhead  but  there  was  no  discernible 
puff  of  smc*e.  The  colonel  ordered,  "Repeat 
range."  Gagyi  passed  the  order  back  to  the  guns. 

No.  3  exploded  short  of  the  hotel.  The  colonel 
said,  "I  saw  that!  Five-zero  short."  Two  birds 
drifted  lazily  past  the  windows  of  the  OP.  Down- 
stairs small-arms  fire  cracked  and  whistled.  No.  4 
was  left,  No.  5  short.  No.  6  lost  No.  7  burst  in  the 
trees  next  the  hotel.  The  Japs  on  the  porch  had 
disappeared.  When  the  smoke  cleared  there  was  a 
tiny  jagged  black  holeJn  the  red  tile  of  its  roof. 
The  colonel  said.  "Ra^  and  dtf  action  comeet" 

FoRTY-FTVE  minutes  later  the  Japs  in  the  Manila 
Hotel  should  have  checked  out,  bag  and  bag- 
gage. But  they  didn't,  though  the  upper  floors 
hammered  by  the  155s  burned  brightly  all  that 
night.  Days  later  1st  Cavalry  troops  checked  into 
the  hotel,  with  hand  grenades  as  baggage  and  no 
reservations,  and  denied' tisB  .JFis*  out  a  roomful 
at  a  time. 

Back  in  the  bank  that  afternoon  the  magic 
words  "Manila  Hotel"  had  lost  their  appeal.  The 
hotel  now  was  just  another  target,  a  long- 
dreamedrof  lush  qxtt  that  had  gone  the  way  of 
the  other  lush  spots— the  Army-Navy  Club,  the 
Spanish  Club,  the  University  Club. 

"Oh  well,"  said  one  GI,  "We  got  some  Japs 
out  of  it.  And,  what  the  hell,  it  would  have  been 
off  limits  anyhow." 
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The  pictures  on  these  pages 
were  taken  by  Manuel  Alcan- 
tara, a  photographer  for  the 
Manila  Tribune,  during  the 
Jap  occupation.  While  taking 
pictures  under  the  Jap  Depart- 
ment of  Information  he  was 
also  a  secret  agent  for  United 
States  forces  in  the  Philippines. 
He  kept  these  photos  hidden 
until  Yanks  entered  Manil 
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HOME  TOWNS  IN  WARTIME 


HOLLYWOOa  Calif 


War  indutiriw  ftove  invtuM  f be 
movfo  colony;  f fco  girft  or»  sTfff 
lonely  but  fliey'ro  f  ust  as  likely 
to  l>e  welders  now  as  film  stars. 

■y  pvt.  JAMES  P.  O'NEIU 
YANK  Staff  Writar 

HOU.YWOOD — Back  in  1939  when  a  few  brave 
souls  forsook  their  movie  jobs  for  rivet- 
ing berths  at  Lockheed,  it  caused  nearly 
as  much  cammotion  here  as  the  Fatty  Arbuckle 
scandaL  Hollywood  had  always  been  a  one- 
industry  town,  and  the  fact  that  script  clerks 
lived  next  dow  to  *ct  ^leMieSam,  studio  grip- 
pers  bowled  agateit  owkeop  oien,  and  low- 
priced  extras  someliMa  to^  *  i|NA^ 
priced  actors  gave  the  town  its  aptcisl  slaOi  m 
the  sun. 

Five  years  of  war  can  work  wonders.  Now, 
in  1945,  approximately  40  percent  of  HoUy- 
-wood's  wage  earners  are  working  in  the  air- 
craft indittb^  wbite  anothn  32  pet  cent  are 
«in^oy«d  by  local  war  industries.  Only  24  per- 
cent of  the  town's  citizens  are  in  motion  pic- 
tures. Hie  1940  population  figure  of  210,000  has 
nounted  to  235,000,  and  nearly  all  the  newcom- 
ers work  in  war  jobs. 

Over  40,000  workers  are  employed  in  some 
200  small-scale  war  industries  that  have  sprung 
up  in  H<rilywood  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Most  at 
the  plants  are  situated  in  temporary  and  make- 
shift buildings  in  the  district  lying  between^ 
Santa  Monica  and  Sunset  Boulevards.  These 
plants  make  plastics,  precision  instruments, 
gauges  and  airplane  hydraulic  valves.  At  least 
18  firms,  all  making  plastic  appliances,  plan  to 
stay  in  the  community.  Hollywood  .apparently 
will  never  again  be  a  one-industry  town. 

Despite  this  influx  of  new  industries  and  new 
workers,  Hollywood  remains  a  'district  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  age-old  fight  to  make  it  a  sep- 
arate municipality  still  goes  on  and  on.  Los 
Angeles  postal  authorities  put  up  a  terrible  howl, 
but  the  mail  around  Hollywood  and  Vine  still 
comes  in  addressed  to  Hollywood  29,  California. 

The  lazy  and  warm  manana  atmosphere — the 
feeling  that  there  isn't  a  thing  today  which  can't 
be  put  oil  till  tomorrow — has  gradually  faded 
in  the  last  three  years.  The  best  way  to  get  the 
new  atmosphere  is  to  sit  on  the  wooden  bench 
at  the  Vine  Street  and  Hollywood  Boulevard 
bus  stop  and  watch  an  early  Saturday-night 
crowd  hurrying  along  the  main  drag. 

Though  the  Boulevard  still  boasts  the  most 
conceajiated  array  of  beautiful  young  women 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  America,  the  old  zip 
int't  in  the  passing  show  any  more,  and  you 
don't  want  to  whistle  and  turn  handsprings  as 
much  as  you  did  in  the  old  days.  At  least  not 
quite.  It's  not  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  lovelies, 
dressed  in  their  sloppy  but  revealing  slacks, 
paraded  slowly  from  shop  window  to  shop  win- 
dow eying  the  new  styles  while  the  male  popula- 
tion paraded  even  more  slowly  eying  the  girls 
who  were  eying  the  styles.  Now  the  ladies  rush 
down  the  street  with  a  jerky,  tense  jauntiness, 
a  lot  of  them  wearing  aircraft-employee  identi- 
fication discs  on  their  blouses.  Nowadays  a  beau- 
tiful doll  often  is  seen  walking  along  the  Boule- 
vard  lugging  a  lunch  pail. 

But  the  girls  look  just  as  healthy,  just  as 
tanned  and  just  as  preUy.  All  they  seem  to  need 
is  a  more  tranqiiul  world  so  Quit  tiH^  out  slow 
down  a  bit,  and  get  into  more  comfortable, 
more  revealing  slacks  again. 

One  thing  that  surprises  you  is  that  there 
are  lots  of  cars  on  the  streets.  There  seem  to  be 
more  today  than  there  were  before  the  gas 
shortage.  The  large  number  of  cars  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  many  townspeople  woric  in  the 
aircraft  plants  fsr  out  in  the  Eoslno  Ttlki'  and 
hold  high  gas-ration  cards. 

It  isn't  unusual  to  see  women  driving  cabs 
and  busses.  One  of  these,  "The  Growler,"  a 
squat,  In-oad-beamed  dame  who  drives  the 
Western  Avenue  bus,  embarrasses  tbe  hell  out 


Servicemen  don't  always  hove  to  wait  for  a  bus  on  Cohuengo  Boulevord.  Civilians  usuolly  pick  the 


of  civilians  with  her  colorful  language.  And  she 
works  over  her  GI  trade  more  thoroughly  than 
a  Fort  Bragg  first  sergeant.  One  night  she  bawled 
out  a  marine  for  blocking  the  bus  doorway. 

"JJMma,  lady,"  said  the  indlsnant  marine, 
"yo&'re  tdUng  to  a  guy  who's  been  in  Ove  ma- 
jor campaigns." 

"So  what?"  retorted  "The  Growler."  'Tfou're 
talking  to  a  dame  who's  been  a  bouncer  at  the 
Palladium  on  Saturday  nights." 

NiGHl  life  is  much  the  same.  Earl  Carroll  still 
draws  theout-of-townbutter-and-egg  crowd 
with  his  old  routine  of  "Through  these  portals 
pass  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  world." 
Earl's  girls  have  yet  to  make  a  liar  out  of  him. 
The  Florentine  Gardens,  which  opened  a  little 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  is  now  a  Hollywood 
Boulevard  institution,  drawing  the  same  kind  of 
trade  as  the  Carroll  emporium.  The  Palladium 
is  booming;  Gene  Krupa,  just  finishing  a  long 
engagement  there,  made  the  joint  jump  so  high 
that  two  of  his  recent  sessions  were  tabbed  as 
the  cause  of  minor  L.A.  earthquakes. 

But  the  "zoot  suit"  crowd  of  newspaper  fame 
has  gone,  and  swinR-h.ippy  jivesters  now  go  out 
of  this  world  without  people  making  a  national 
issue  of  it.  The  draft  law  and  war  industries 
seem  to  have  taken  care  of  Hepdom's  problem 
children. 

The  Sunset  Bowling  Alley,  with  ita  52  lanes, 
is  as  busy  as  ever.  thOu|^  the  alleys  have  lost 
a  lot  of  out-of-town  customers,  who,  because 
of  gas  rationing,  can't  make  it  into  Hollywood. 
People  are  spending  a  lot  more  money;  in  1940 
$100,790,000  was  spent  in  stores  of  the  commu- 
nity; in  1944  the  amount  jumped  to  $150,000,000. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  normal  citizens  would 
turn  the  town's  bars,  hot  spots  and  theaters 
over  to  Hie  tourists  and  autograph  hotmds  oa 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  whilp  they  slipped 
out  to  Pasadena  or  Glendale  to  see  a  movie  in 
peace,  or  whisked  over  to  a  small  joint  in  Bur- 
bank  or  E!ncino  for  a  few  pay-day  drinks.  Those 
days  are  gone.  Now,  as  a  result  of  that  gas 
shortage,  blas6  Hollywoodites  have  to  stick 
pretty  close  to  town  and  buck  the  long  lines  in 
fnmt  of  tiie  H^^wood-Scrp^xo  and  Gnmam'* 
Chinese  Theaters  in  order  to  see  a  dww.  To  get 
a  drink  they  have  to  jostle  the  crowds  at  the  bars 
of  the  Seven  Seas,  Melody  Lane,  the  Radio  Room 
and  the  Brown  Derby. 

Except  for  a  few  minor  alterations,  the  high- 


school  crowd  seems  much  the  same.  The  bojs 
have  discarded  the  traditional  dirty  corduroys 
for  another  pants  craze,  'Xievis."  The  name 
comes  from  the  concern  that  makes  this  special 
type  of  dungaree.  The  dungarees  ai«  purcliaaed 
two  lengths  oversize  and  the  extra  nuOerial  at 
the  bottom  has  got  to  be  folded  twice  into  a 
huge  but'  neat  cuff.  Unless  the  pants  are  folded 
twice  and  the  cuff  measures  at  least  eight  inches 
they  aren't  "Levis"  but  just  plain  dungarees. 
The  girls  still  wear  those  tight  pink  sweaters  and 
short  skirts,  and  the  favorite  male  noonday  past- 
time  at  Hollywood  Hi^  is  to  sit  on  the  Admin- 
istratiim  BuMing  steiKS  and  wateh  the  gMs  fo  by. 

The  kids  still  hang  out  in  the  comer  drug 
store  at  Sunset  and  Highland,  and  star-struck 
damsels  still  sit  at  the  counter  waiting  for  some- 
one to  discover  them  as  Billy  Wilkerson  discov- 
ered Lana  Turner  some  years  ago.  The  famous 
thick  milk  shake  and  hot-fudge  sundae  you 
used  to  get  at  Brown's  candy  store  on  the  Boule- 
vard have  ^bopped  a  long  way  in  4iual%: 
Brown's  has  to  use  iced  milk  instead  of  tike  ridi 
cream  of  former  years.  Rich  cream  nowadays  is 
something  to  remember,  not  drink. 

There  is  a  teen-age  night  club  on  Sunset 
Boulevard  now  right  up  the  street  from  the 
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Crossroads  ol  theVTortd.  It's  quite  popular,  even 
though  the  swing  dished  out  is  a  little  on  the 
mellow  side  and  nothing  more  potent  than  coke 
is  served,  Zarappi's,  the  rumba  joint  on  lower 
Sunset  Boulevard,  still  gets  most  of  the  hip- 
swinging  fiends,  and  there  are  more  of  them 
these  days  than  there  used  to  be. 

The  political  picture  in  the  town  is  much  the 
aanie^  Xloyd  G.  Davies,  a  Republican,  is  city 
councilman,  and  John  Kingsley,  who  operates 
the  Kingsley  Brothers  stationery  store,  is  still 
trying  to  resign  as  honorary  mayor.  John  has 
held  this  unofficial  position  for  five  years.  This 
year,  as  usual,  he  tried  to  quit,  but  the  towns- 
people refused  to  accept  his  resignation. 

The  Presidential  campaign  caused  quite  a.  row,^ 
and  olditers  Wgr  Am  ii^KMt)  bM  ao  much  inter- 
est been  worked  up  in  ttie  olcl  town.  Jack '  L. 
Warner,  Samuel  Goldwyn  and  Katharine  Hep- 
burn headed  the  "For  FDR"  organization,  while 
Lionel  Barrymore,  Ginger  Rogers  and  Jeanette 
MacDonald  worked  at  the  Dewey  headquarters. 

In  a  town  where  hermits  parade  the  streets  in 
sackcloth  and  sandals — and  don't  draw  a  stare — 
and  where  a  new  grocery,  store  has  an  opening 
with  a  battery  of  lights  and  a  10-piece  band — 
and  can't  draw  10  customers — a  man  ringing 
doorbells  and  crooning  to  housewives  oughtn't 
to  be  worth  a  yawn.  But  because  the  man  was 
Frank  Sinatra,  the  townfolk  last  summer  were 
stunned.  Some  people  say  that  Sinatra's  door- 
to-door  crooning  in  behaU  of  the  Democrats  did 
more  to  stir  up  last  year's  political  excitement 
out  this  way  than  anything  else  that  happened 
daring  the  campaign. 

Hollywood  always  has  been  a  good  sports  town, 
and  the  Hollywood  fan  has  rooted,  bragged  about 
and  fought  for  his  home-town  teams  with  the 
fury  usually  attributed  to  the  good  citizens  of 
Brooklyn.  But  he  has  been  quiet  of  late.  This 
past  season  Hollywood  High's  football  team 
didn't  win  a  single  game  and  was  beaten  by  the 
arcfa  enemy,  Fairfax  High,  13-6.  The  ^Hollywood 
Stat*^  after  a  dull  season,  wound  up  sixth  in  the 
Coast  League.  There  is  talk  that  the  Stars  may 
become  a  farm  of  the  New  York  Yankees,  and 
most  of  the  community  hope  that's  so,  because 
Yankee  cast-oflfs  are  usually  of  high  quality  and 
might  help  the  local  team  get  out  of  the  rut. 

THEiiE  are  several  large  redistribution  centers 
in  tbaiirfefal^  tiC  Ida^Vrood'^MiA  .|h9  fitai; 
request  of  Gti  home  from  overseas  is  a  pass  to 

visit  the  movie  mecca.  On  a  Saturday  night  ap- 
proximately 60,000  GIs  arrive  in  town;  in  1944 
alone  the  community  played  host  to  3,000,000 
servicemen.  Civic  leados  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  make  a  serviceman's  sttqr  in  town  eom- 
fortable. 

Moviedom's  caBtrilNiti(»>»  the  HioUjrwaQd  and 
Hollywood  Guild  Canteens,  have  received  na- 
tional publicity,  but  the  unsung  people  of  this 
town — the  homeowners,  the  workers,  the  apart- 
ment dwellers — handle  the  major  part  of  Holly- 
wood's effort  to  make  visiting  GIs  happy.  A  local 
"Beds  For  Buddies"  Committee,  in  a  town  with 
one  of  the  ^cutest  housing  shortages  in  America, 
has  scraped  up  regular  .w«%-en(l  itafitag  id*' 
commodatiqns  for  as  many  as  12,000  Mrvieemen. 


Each  week  end  the  Hollywood  Hi^  Gyih  takes 
care  of  1,000  GIs,  -and  the  school's  principal, 
Lewis  F.  Foley,  has  opened  the  school  cafeteria 
on  Sunday  mornings,  with  the  high -school  girls 
acting  as  waitresses  and  dishwashers.  "We  fig- 
ured that  after  a  busy  Saturday  night,"  Foley 
explains,  "soldiers  would  be  very  hungry  and 
slightly  broke.  We  give  them  a  breakfast  of 
^^"''^^S^'^P^^'^-^''^  *''^  eggs,  toast,  coffee 
and  Airal  iir^w  lexis." 

The  B'nai  imlil  on  Crescent  Heights  Boule- 
vard, tbe  BlamiA  .Sacrament  Church  on  Sunset 
and  practically  every  other  church  in  town  are 
operating  service  canteens.  The  town  has  more 
than  20  canteens  in  all. 

Resides  being,  the  symbol  of  glamor,  star  dust 
and  tdi0ilM>iXiieVe  to  untold  millions  of  movie- 
goers the  world  over,  Hollywood  is  also  the  cozy 
home  town  of  approximately  16,000  GIs.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  a  veter- 
ans' section  headed  by  a  committee  of  35  busi- 
nessmen and  civic,  leaders,  most  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  the  first  World  War.  These  men  al- 
ready are  helping  discharged  Joes  get  anything 
frdai.a  job-  to  advice  on  where,  and  for  how  much, 
the  wife  ban  have  that  baby.  Last  year  alone  the 
veterans'  section  of  the  USES  helped  2,426  of  the 
town's  vets  obtain  work. 

Herman  Joy,  night  principal  at  Hollywood 
•High,  is  setting  up  free  special  courses  for  re- 
turning service  men.  Class  work  will  be  stripped 
down  to  the  essentials.  "I  think,"  Mr.  Joy  ex- 
plains, "that  the  boy  who  went  away  to  war  will 
not  be  content  to  dawdle  through  a  normal  iiigh- 
school  course.  He  will  be  much  older,  for  one 
thing,  and  also  impatient  to  get  started  toward  a 
career  in  life.  If  a  boy  wants  to  complete  his 
education,  we  plan  to  make  it  as  easy  and  as  fast 
as  ponlbie  for  him." 

HOLLYWOOD  has  its  own  post-war  plans,  some 
of  which  are  all  set  to  start  come  the  end  of 
the  duration.  A  $20,000,000  Hollywood  Freeway, 
to  cut  diagonally  across  the  business  district,  is 
one  proposal.  The  Freeway,  which  is  to  be  state- 
financed,  will  begin  at  Highland  Avenue  and 
Cahuenga  Boulevard  (just  across  from  the  Hol- 
lywood Bowl)  and  end  at  the  Santa  Ana  fVee- 
way,  just  north  of  the  Post  Office  at  North 
Main  and  Aliso  Streets.  HoUywoodites  say  it  will 
be  the  moat  modem  engineering  jttb  Ot  i>»  Uod. 
with  #i4e1iiBe>  ti)dftt.«ww  Sbm  Mnv 
streets. 

Another  project  is  a  huge  modern  recreation 
center  with  two  swinaming  pools,  handball,  ten- 
nis and  volleyball  courts,  two  softball  diamonds, 
a  football  field  and  a  large  main  building  that 
can  be  used  both  as  a  gym  and  a  dance,  hall. 
The  recreation  center  will  be  situated  at  Santa 
MWica  and  Cahuenga  Boulevards  where  the 
old  M-G-M  Studies  used  to  be  and  where  the 
circus  pitched  its  tents  a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  town  today  looks  much  the  same  as  it 
did  four  years  ago.  White  one-story  houses  with 
lawns  in  front  remain  the  most  popular  type  of 
home.  The.  lawns,  however,  are  not,  so  well  kept; 
it's  almost  impossible  these  days  to  hi»  gar- 
denen.  While  the  stEeets  aMd«u^  powadays  you 
notice  an  occasional  matdiatick  along  the  curb. 


The  weather  tiib' year  has  WHiaitMlly  warm 
and  for  once  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 

hasn't  had  to  exaggerate  about  the  absence  of 
rain;  there  were  only  three  days  of  rain  all  winter. 

Those  scary  Oriental  wax  figures  that  used  to 
frighten  you  as  you  walked  into  Grauman's  Chi- 
nese Theater  are  gone.  So  many  souvenir  hunt- 
ers stole  the  clothing  off  them  that  the  manage- 
ment had  to  put  the  figures  away.  The  usherettes 
at  Grauman's  are  as  cute  and  as  sassy  as  ever  and 
still  wear  those  slinky  dresses,  but  most  of 
pert  car-hops  at  Carpenter's  Drive-In  have  ' 
for  war  plants.  Everybody  still  goes  around  to  the" 
Warren  pool  parlor  for  a  game  of  snooker,  and 
Tom  and  Joe  Griffin  still  operate  the  place.  The 
Griffin  boys  have  added  another  snooker  table, 
but  Joe  hasn't  yet  found  the  hair  restorer  that 
works,  and  Tom  is  as  grouchy  as  evor. 

Angelo,  the  midget  who  has  been  selling  papers 
on  the  northeast  coiner  of  VrOeax  and  Hollywood  '. 
Boulevards  for  more  years  than  old-timers  rei- 
member,  is  still  getting  stepped  on  by  the  Satur- 
day-night crowds.  He  lost  45  bucks  last  year  bet- 
ting on  the  horses  at  Hollywood  Park.  Little 
Angelo's  horse  system  is  still  lousy. 

All  in  all,  the  town  hasn't  changed  too  much, 
and  you  Von't  have  a  lot  of  trouble  recognizing 
it  But  if  yon.  get  ba^  any  time  soon,  you  will 
probably  feel  the  same  about  Hollywood  as  M 
Sam  Wong,  the  laundryman  at  6430  Selma  Ave- 
nue. When  somebody  asked  him  how  things  were 
going,  Sam  grunted,  "Too  glom  dlam  blusy." 


A  schoolboy  does  some  noonday  reading  ouUifK  Hollywood  High  School 

uigilizM  by  CjOpMliw 
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YANK  Th»  Army  WmMy  •  APR.  37,  IMS 


Proiiiul  ioM  to  ffK 

Dear  Yamk: 

1  have  been  overseas  for  three  years  now  and 
when  I  read  your  item  that  privates  could  be 
upped  to  pfc  I  rushed  over  to  my  CO  and  asked 
how's  about  it?  He  said  he  would  look  into  it 
and  I  never  heard  another  thing.  Recently  I 
asked  him  again  and  he  said  that  I  wouldn't  get 
that  stripe  because  I  had  been  given  company 
punishment  about  six  months  ago.  Can  he  hold 
up  the  stripe  for  that  reason? 

ItaV  -Pvt.  JAMES  X.  COUINf 

B  He  sure  can.  The  promotions  to  pfc  are  not  automatic. 
Chon9*  5  of  Alt  61S-S  says  that  men  who  are  eligible 
for  such  promotion  will  not  be  upped  in  grade  outo- 
malicaHy.  The  piofflotioii  H  luppeted  to  be  nmnad  for 
those  qwoMlMl  for  but  denied  promotion  because  of  a 
lack  of  vacoaciM  bi  the  T/O. 


ImurmiM  Pa/nMiits 

Dear  Yank: 

We're  supposed  to  be  paying  premiums  on  our 
insurance.  I  pay  on  a  $10,000  policy.  Many  of  us 
have  our  folks,  who  are  fairly  old,  as  first  bene- 
ficiary. If  our  first  beneficiary  dies,  the  second 
automatically  gets  the  benefits.  Did  you  know 
that  the  insurance  pays  only  (and  this  is  an 
'actual  case)  $52.80  a  month  (in  this  case)  for 
120  months,  or  $6,336!  This  is  a  $3,664  swindle  on 
a  soldier  who  Qumsbt  he  paid  on  a  $10,000  policy. 

How  come  sudi  Duress? 

Fronem  — An  Infantry  Staff  Sergeant 

I  A  recent  amendment  to  tlie  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  authorizes  what  ore  known  os  Refund  Life  Income 


MM  M 


What's  Your 
Problem? 

Letters  to  this  deportment  should  bear  writer's 


Settlements  that  enable  a  beneficiary  to  avoid  the  situa- 
tion you  describe.  The  chief  change  is  in  the  payments 
on  pottcies  where  the  benafickMry  h  ov^r  30  yean  of  ofle. 
Und^r  tho  old  plon  the  lint  bwwftckify  mcehrvd,  for  life, 
poymonts  baaed  on  the  benefickiry's  age.  If  the  Unt 
beneficiary  died  before  receiving  a  total  of  120  poy- 
ments,  the  second  beneficiary  received  payments  at  the 
tome  rote  untM  a  tetol  of  120  payments  had  been  mode. 
This  total  might  be  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  policy. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  first  beneficiary,  if  over  30, 
will  still  r«e«&a  paymant*  for  llf*,  although  at  a  slightly 
reduced  rot*.  If  Iti*  firit  IxmBcioiy  diM  iMfora  receiv- 
ing payments  omqunHng  to  the  lace  value  of  the  policy, 
the  second  Iwnefidery  Hfill  receive  payments  until  a  total 
equal  to  the  face  mhio  of  the  policy  has  been  paid. 

To  come  within  thi*  new  plon  you  must  moke  your 
request  ift  wrMng.  Even  if  yois  da.  net  apply,  yoiir  flrtt 
beneficiary  moy,  upon  your  deotli,  alact  to  racehm 
payment!  under  the  new  plan. 

Illnifriimrt*  ChiM 

Dear  Yank: 

About  a  year  ago  my  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child 
of  which  I  am  not  the  father.  At  the  time  I 
figured  everyone  makes  mistakes  and  told  her 
it  was  all  right  to  put  me  down  as  the  father  of 
the  child.  The  birth  certificate  of  the  child  shows 
me  as  the  father. 

1  submitted  a  dependency  claim  for  the  child, 
and  my  wife  has  been  drawing  $80  a  month  for 
herself  and  the  child  since  FebniaiT  1M4.  Is  tiw 
claim  legal  under  the  dependoicy  laws,  or  am  I 
liable  for  fraud? 

I  intend  to  return  to  the  States  in  the  next 
three  or  four  months  and  if  I  find  that  I  am  un- 
able to  live  with  my  wife  I  intend  to  ^et  a  di- 


vorce. U  I  do,  wm  she  wim  be  al^  to  Oataaid 
payment  for  the  child  through  a  CHass  F  allot- 
ment? 

fmama  -(Name  WitUioM) 

■  The  Office  of  Dependency  Benefit^  wMck  handles  fam- 
ily ■llo>niiiil»  noimMr  »iHiiiisi  Mm  oI  thll*in  bon 
In  wedlock  ore  legMmoM.  Since  you  hove  net  chaHangid 

the  child's  legitimacy  the  ODB  certoinly  will  not.  If  yon 
should  obtain  a  divorce,  however,  the  picture  may  change. 
In  that  case  it  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  fiw  daaae 
provMn  for  ottmonr.  If  »  den^  Hw  daw  F  oBotmem  to 
your  wife  will  cenHnu*.  OHmtwIw  It  wiB  itopL 

Housing  Loans 

Dear  Yank: 

I  have  been  reading  stories  in  my  home-town 
newspaper  about  veterans  who  apply  for  loans 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  and  get  turned  down 
because  the  homes  they  want  to  buy  are  over- 

&riced.  1  don't  understand  why  such  loans  should 
e  refused  just  because  present  prcotetty  values 
are  too  high.  Has  the  Veterans'  Amnmtttration 
the  right  to  refuse  a  guaranty  for  that  reason? 

Hawaii  -M/Sgt.  ROBBtT  WOMLMAN 

■  It  hos.  The  law  states  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  guarantee  any  loan  on  property  for 
which  the  veteran  is  paying  more  than  "llw  raiMinabit 
normal  value."  The  fact  that  most  housing  h  bfftighig 
abnormal  prices  does  not  change  the  picture  so  far  as 
a  guaranty  goec.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thi*  prevision  ef 
the  law  protects  veterans  from  being  suckered  into  over- 
paying  lor  a  home. 


1  V 


Oriqirkallirom 
UMLVERSlTYOf  MtCHJGAi^ 


"A  KMIGH  neHT;"  Pvt.  NollMit  OiMrfant  of  Mm 
Fort  Uwif,  Wofh.,  ASFTC,  talephonet  hit  folk*  to 
loll  thoffl  how  ha  boat  Misi  Jini  O'Connor,  who  il 
Atlantic  States  and  Mid-Western  ping-pong  chomp. 


CAMP  NEWS 


From  Those  Who  Know 

AAF  Rodistribufion  Station  No.  I,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.  —  In  a  bomber  over  Germany  six  bombs 
failed  to  release.  The  bombardier  Bwon  and  Mid, 
"If  I  ever  get  a  chance,  I'll  show  them  how  to  fix 
that  system  so  it  never  fails." 

In  a  fighter  plane  escorting  the  same  misstbn  a 
fighter  pilot  looked  at  his  instrument  panel  and 
then  at  the  enemy  fighters.  "If  I  ever  get  a 
chance,"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  'em  how  to  regroup  these 
instruments  so  they  can  be  read  at  a  glance." 

Back  at  the  base,  a  mechanic  stuck  his  head 
from  inside  an  engme.  "Two  hours  to  change  that 
blankety-blank  generator,"  he  said  to  the  crew 
chief.  "If  they'd  just  make  me  a  simple  little  tool 
like  I  got  in  mind  I  could  do  it  in  half  the  time." 

Home  after  months  of  combat  duty,  these  boys 
are  getting  their  chances.  There's  a  set-up  for 
collecting  just  such  information  at  this  and  ^ 
other  redistribution  stations  run  by  the  AAF 
Personnel  Distribution  Command. 

Called  the  Air  Intelligence  Contact  Unit,  it  is 
headed  by  Maj.  Gordon  S.  Torode,  for  two  years 
a  combat  intelligence  officer  with  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment group.  "Our  chief  purpose  is  to  find  out 
what  men  don't  like  about  the  equipment  they 
have  used  overseas,"  Maj.  Torode  says. 

Suggestions  come  from  all  ranks  and  range  all 
the  way  from  a  simple  little  tool  a  mechanic  has 
devised  to  a  complex  report  on  how  better  air- 
support  tactics  can  be  used.  A  colonel  developed 
a  dive-bombing  technique  which  became  stand- 
ard procedure.  A  sergeant  who  had  been  in  one 
came  up  wi^  an  innovation  to  lessen  the  du>ck 
or  belly  landings. 


EUMINATING  THE  EXPLETIVE 

A or  and  SF  Rodiitribvtion  Station,  Ashovilla, 
I  N.  C— Cpl.  Pot  Picciono  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  has  boon  in  tho  Army  ibr  tfbi  ysms  and  wen 
the  Bronze  Star  in  Italy,  and  He.  VM  OobrycMop 
of  Erie,  Po,  who  lorvod  o*  a  Harattaopst  with 
tlMiKd  AMtoma  PMtion.  itacaaio  friends  after 
anMn«  how  and  ogtood  on  a  cowpalgn  to  elim- 
inate Aimy  expletives  from  their  vocabularies. 

"Some  day  well  bo  civilians  again,"  Cpl.  Pic- 
cione  said,  "and  we  don't  want  our  telle  to  em- 
barrass us.  So  we  decided  that  whichever  one 
used  a  word  he  wouldn't  want  to  use  in  front  of  a 
lady  would  pay  the  other  a  penny." 
"»<•  awM  mo  $4Mk"  sold  Me.  DobiycMsa. 
'«wt  I'm  bapwvintf,''  mM  Cpi.  Wcekwo. 


Gl  Turns  Bomber  Tunmt 
IntaJiddl^md  Bow 

Fort  Saai  Naastan,  Tate— A  dieet  of  plexiglas, 
once  part  of  a  bomber  turret  is  now  a  perfect 
replica  of  a  atandard-malce  violm  and  bow,  built 
by  T-5  Jasper  E.  Flaming  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
shop  at  the  Amur  Ground  and  Service  Forces  Re- 
distributioa  Station  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Unlike 
the  great  violin  makers  of  old,  who  tolled  months 
on  their  instruments,  Flarning  fashioned  his  in  a 
week.  And  unlike  the  delicate  products  of  the  old 
masters,  Fleming's  fiddle,  being  a  former  bomber 
turret,  can  take  a  lot  . of  punishment. 

The  son  of  a  violinist.  Flaming  inherited  his 
father's  violin  and  used  it  as  the  model  for  his 
lllfirighHt  instrument.  He  is  also  making  a  ukelele, 
.i-MMdr  and  a  pair  of  dice  of  plexiglas. 

'  naming  took  his  plexiglas  violin  and  called  on 
Jaacha  Iteifetz  when  the  famous  violinist  jE^ve 
a  concert  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  recently.  Holding 
liis  own  $100,000-insured  Ouamerious,  Heifetz 
poaad  witli  naming  and  the  plexiglas  job.  Then, 
attar  <df«Wil>C  several  measures  of  the  Beethoven 
Vie^  concerto  on  Flaming's  instrument,  he  pro- 
nounced it  excellent  for  practice  purposes.. 

"I  use  an  aluminum  fiddle  for  practicing," 
Heifetz  told  Flaming.  "When  it  breaks  down  I 
don't  call  in  a  violin  maker.  I  call  in  a  j^lumber." 


Blonds  Not  Preferred 


TONY  KENNELS.  Starky,  mascot  of  the  403d 
ASF  WAC  Band.  Charleslon,  5    C,  hides  out  in 


Camp  Croft,  S.  C. — T-4  Peter  Moshenko  is  legal- 
ly Peter  Timoshenko.  He  has  gone  by  the  abbre- 
viation ever  since  coming  to  this  country  from 
the  Ukraine  many  years  ago,  but  now  he's  chang- 
ing back  to  the  original.  When  he  is  asked  wheth- 
er he's  making  the  change  because  of  the  Russian 
marshal  of  the  same  name  he  only  smiles  and 
says  he  does  not  know  whether  they  are  related. 
Both  families  came  from  the  Ukraine. 

Camp  Maxay,  Tox. — A  psychology-wise  dental 
surgeon  in  the  Area  7  Clinic  had  his  receptionist, 
Ruth  Grant,  hold  the  hand  of  a  jittery  doughboy. 
Pvt.  Jack  Tucker  of  the  99th  Infantry  Division, 
while  his  wisdom  tooth  was  being  extracted.  That 
was  last  May,  and  the  tooth  became  the  first  of 
a  collection  of  23  Miss  Grant  now  has  stitched 
into  ■  bncelBt  Her  tUtm  now  catt  for  a  wisdom- 
tooth  necklace  and  earrings. 

Camp  Hoan,  Calif. — The  roster  of  K  Company, 
SCU  1999,  recently  deactivated  here,  read  like  a 
private's  lament.  Nine  top  kicks  were  on  the  rolls 
— Judge  W.  Marton,  Stanley  A.  Bojanek,  Joe  W. 
Carter,  Leslie  W.  Engle,  William  A.  Neldbreder, 
Paul  F.  Nell,  Herbert  A.  Pratt,  Leonard  Valek 
and  Roy  W.  Hewe. 

Rod  RIvor  Ordnance  Depot,  Texarkona,  Tex. — After 
she  passed  the  physical  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
that  admitted  her  to  the  WAC,  Pvt.  Mary  Ryker 
called  the  Ordnance  Unit  Training  Center  here 
to  tell  her  father.  Provost  Sgt.  G.  L.  Ryker,  that 
was  ia  the  Arnjr,  too. 


.  >  Coeka,  Calif. — ^Two  bottles,  one  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  and  the  other  of  household  am- 
monia, inspired  four  GIs  to  seek  a  little  glamor: 
Pvts.  Davis,  Sauter,  Bailey  and  Morrissey  dashed 
and  sloshed  the  liciuids  on  their  respective  crani- 
ums  and  then  retired  for  the  expecting  to 

awake  in  the  morning  with  platinum  hair  en- 
hancing their  tanned  features. 

Came  the  dawn  and  a  rush  for  the  mirror.  Their 
hair  looked  like  straw — tired,  mildewed  straw. 
They  didn't  lilce  it,  their  friends  didn't  like  it. 
the  oolond  didn't  like  it.  "And  by  tomorrow,"  the 
colonel  said  as  he  concluded  his  remarks,  "have 
your  own  hair  on  your  heads,  and  t  don't  mean 
heads  of  skin.  No  shaving  it  off." 

It  took  a  long  session  at  the  camp  beauty  parlor 
and  the  contents  of  some  more  bottles  to  restore 
the  natanl  tfuMtcB  of  their  InAr. 
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CHANGE  OFADDRESSrV:-uV 

scrib«f  and  have  changed  your  addrett,  u«*  this  cewpon 
together  with  the  mailing  address  on  your  latest  YANK 
le  noKfy  us  of  the  change.  Mail  it  lo  YANK,  The  Army 
Weekly,  205  East  42d  Street,  t4ew  York  17,  N.  Y.,  and 
YANK  will  follow  you  to  any  port  of  tho  world. 
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Fto  his  pockets  and  leaned  against  the  sill  of 
.  the  big  bay  window.  He  looked  out  over  the 
re'd-tiled  roofs  of  the  French  town,  new-washed 

g fjst:  rain  and  bright  in  a  sudden  rift  of  sun- 
ht.  Pretty  soon  now,  according  to  all  the  story- 
books he  had  read,  a  beautiful  mademoiselle 
should  appear  at  one  of  the  windows  across  the 
way  and  smile  and  wave  to  hini.  And  if  she  could 
speak  English  that  yrould  be  all  right,  too. 

He  waited  and  watched,  but  no  one  came  ex- 
cept a  heayy  woman  in  a  sagging  brown  dress 
who  em|>tied  a  pan  ol  water  fnwa  a  second.-story 
window  and  yelled  somefhing  laifltelUglble  to  a 
kid  in  the  street.  Shorty  George  found  he  couldn't 
daydream  \  fiy  wi-ll  after  that.' He  tUTBed  to  the 
soldier  who  was  cursing  the,packet-^zed,  stam- 
less-steel  mirror.  ^'  , 

"Aw,  hurry  up,  Joe,"  he  growled.  "We  gotta  be- 
ready  by  1:30." 

.Toe  made  anothec  with  •  tliw  xmioi. 

Through  the  lather  he  scowled  iftt  Shorty  George, 
"We  gotta  look  good,  don't  we,  when  we  go  down 
there? " 

From  across  the  room  the  Ginzo  called:  "Hey, 
y'know,  it  feels  good  to  be  in  a  room  again.  I 
mean  a  room  with  none  of  the  walls  blown  out." 
"Aw,  shuddup  and  hurry.  We  ain't  got  all  day."- 
'Tm  cleanin*  niy  shoes.  TVt  he  ready  belore  you 
are." 

The  Ginzo  had  a  Icjjginged  leg  cocked  on  the 
edge  of  Joe's  cot,  and  he  was  attacking  his  mud- 
caked  shoe  with  a  trench  knife.  Shorty  George 
walked  over. 

"See  if  you  can  scrape  some  of  this  myd  off  the 
seat  (rf  my  pants,  will  ya,  Ginz?  I  can't  see  what 
I'm  d^'." 

The  Ginzo  scraped -the  muS-spattered  pants. 
When  he  had  got  the  worst  off  he  goosed  Shorty 
George  with  the  knife. 

"Jesus,  be  careful,"  grumbled  Shorty.  "I  got  a 
girl  back  home." 

Joe  turned  around,  drying  his  face  with  a  dirty 
undershirt.  "Okay,  I'm  finished." 

The  Ginzo  looked  at  him  and  frowned.  "You 
ain't  gonna  leave  that  mustache  on,  are  you?" 

Joe  raised  a  protective  hand  to  the  scraggly 
travesty.  "You  kiddin'?  This  mustache  don't  go 
till  Hitler  goes.  When  I  get  home  I'm  gonna  shave 
it  off.  Then,  when  somebody  asks  me  about  the 
wai-,  I'll  look  at  'em  and  say:  'War?  What  war? 
You  must  have  me  mixed  up  with  some  guy  with 
a  mustache.' " 

"Well,  it's  your  mustache,"  said  Shorty  George, 
"but  we're  gonna  look  jerky  enough  when  we  go 
down  there.  If  the  general  gets  a  look  at  that 
mustache  he's  liable  to  change  his  mind  about 
the  whole  thing." 

Joe  considered.  "Yeah,  I  guess  you're  right," 
he  said,  turning  to  his  shaving  tools.  "I  can  grow 
anotiier  one,  anyway." 

"What's  the  deal?"  the  Ginzo  asked.  "What 
does  the  general  want  to  see  us  for?" 

"You  know  as  much  as  I  do,"  said  Shorty 
George.  "The  captain  stopped  me  in  chow  line  at 
'  noon  and  said  for  us  to  be  ready  to  go  down  to 
headquarters  at  1:30.  We're  gonna  get  some  kind 
of  decoration." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know.  Captain  just  said  be  ready." 

"Well,  let's  go,"  said  the  Ginzo  when  Joe  had 
finished  with  the  mustache.  They  slung  their 
rifles,  bloused  their  trousers  over  their  leggings 
and  put  on  their  helmets. 

"How  do  I  look?"  asked  Joe. 

"None  of  us  looks  like  a  recruitin'  poster,  but 
it's  the  best  we  can  do." 

Before  he  closed  the  door  the  Ginzo  looked 
back  at  the  three  canvas  cots  and  the  dtiffle  bags 
piled  in  one  corner. 

"It's  a  nice  room,"  he  said.  "Not  even  a  crack 
in  the  window," 

When  they  got  outside  it  was  raining  again. 
The  captain  came  up  as  they  started  toward  the 
motor  pe^ 


"I'm  going  down  io  the  Comrffimd  car  WW  the" 
major,"  the  captain'tanounced.  "You  men  go  on 
ahead  in  the  weapons  carrier.  Tou  know  where 
the  place  is,  don't  you,^  Sergeant?" 

Shorty  George  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

The  weapons  carrier  had  a  rip  in  its  top.  Rain 
gathered  in  the  sagging  canvas  and  poured 
through  the  hole. 

Joe  grumbled,  "The  mud  I  couldn't  scrape  off 
is  gettin'  wet  and  it's  gettin'  sticky  again." 

An  old  Frenchman  on  a  bicycle  swerved  sud- 
denly in  front  of  the  vehicle  and  Shorty  George 
slammed  on  the  brakes.  The  abrupt  stop  sloshed 
another  deluge  of  water  through  the  ripped  top 
and  Joe  cursed. 

The  Ginzo  saw  a  French  girl  hurrying  along 
the  sidewalk  in  the  rain.  She  held  an  umbrella 
close  over  her  face  and  her  legs  didn't  look  any 
too  good,  but  he  whistled  anyway. 

Joe  said,  "l  feel  Wte  I  forgot  something." 

"I  feel  like  I  forgot  something,  too,"  said  the 
Ginzo.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is,  though."  ■ 

They  rode  on  in  silence.  After  a  while  the 
Ginzo  slapped  his  leg. 

"1-  know  what  it  is,"  he  said.  "There  am't  no 
artillery  noise  around  here.  That's  what  we  think 
we  forgot.  Fimny,  ain't  it?" 

"That's  what  it  is,  all  right."  * 

THX  general's  headquarters  was  a  large  stone 
building  with  a  lot  of  rusty  iron  scrollwork  on 
the  front.  A  sentry  stopped  them  at  the  entrance. 
Tl^  whiq>ered  the  password  and  he  waved 
them  in.  They  wandered  down  a  spacious  tile- 
floored  corridor,  gazing  blankly  at  the  rows  of 
closed  doors  with  official  labels  on  them.  With  a 
self-conscious  motion  Shorty  George  removed 
his  helmet;  then,  remembering  he  carried  a  rifle, 
he  put  it  on  again. 

One  of  the  doors  opened  and  a  staff  sergeant 
with,  a  sheeit  Of  paper  in  his  hand  merged.  His 
trousers  were  well  pressed  and  he  wore  a  khaki 
shirt  with  sharp  creases  running  down  through 
the  pockets.  He  paused  for  a  moment  when  he 
saw  the  three  men,  looking  them  up  and  down 
critically.  Then  he  made  a  hygienic  detour 
around  them  and  scurried  down  the  hall.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  Jaack  carrying  a  different- 
colored  paper.  Seeing  them  still  there,  he  stom>ed. 
"Anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  he  asked. 
"I  dunno,"  said  Shorty  George.  "We  wanta  see 

the  general  " 

"But  we  gotta  wait  for  our  captain  first,"  the 
Ginzo  interposed. 

The  staff  sergeant  almost  didn't  grin.  *^ou  can 
wait  out  here,"  he  said,  "but  don't  open  any  of 
♦ty^f^  ^fv^  wifliraif  kxiocking.*^ 


wandered  on  down  the  hall.  Outside  one 
of  1.he^Bors  a  Red  Cross  girl  was  standing.  The 
Ginzo  gave  a  low  whistle.  "Gee,  get'  a  load  of 
that  didi,'!  he  said.  "How  would  you  like  to — ' 
"Careful,"  wh^peied  Shorty  George.  "She  un- 
derstands EngU^." 

"Yeah,  that's  right,  ain't  it?  It's  funny  seein' 
a  girl  who  understands  English.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing, though." 

"Maybe  we  can  get  coffee  and  dmigbauts  in 
that  room,"  Joe  suggested. 

"Naw."  said  the  Ginzo,  "It  says  'PRO'  on  the 
door." 

"What's  she  doin'  outside  a  pro  station?" 
"It  ain't  no  pro  station.  That  meaps  Public  Re- 
lations Officer." 
"Oh." 

Shorty  George  sidled  aroiuid  before  the  Ginzo. 

"See  if  you  can  scrape  some  more  of  that  mud 
off  the  seat  of  my  pants,"  he  hissed  over  his 
shoulder,  "without  her  seeing  you." 

"There  won't  no  more  come  off." 

The  door  opened  and  a  lieutenant  came  out. 
The  Red  Cross  girl  Smiled  up  at  him  and  toe* 
his  arm.  Th^  iralked  off  together  down  the  hall 
The  three  men  looked  after  them.  After  a  mo- 
ment the  Ginzo  slapped  his  leg. 

"Pinks,"  he  blurted.  "He  had  on  pinks." 

"And  combat  boots,"  added  Joe.  "Did  you  see 
'em?  Really  neat,  ain't  they?" 

"We  wuz  supposed  to  be  issued  combat  boots, 
too,  remember?  Never  did  come  through  yet, 


The  lieutenant  led  the  girl  to  the  door,  the 
sentry  snapped  to  attention  and  they  were  gone. 

When  the  captain  came  the  men  were  ushered 
into  a  room  where  a  colonel  sat  behind  a  large 
desk.  They  bumped  into  each  other  a  little  get- 
ting through  the  doorway.  They  saluted,  but  it 
didn't  come  oil  very  well.  They  were  rusty.  The 
colonel  rose  and  canw  around  belis«  ttie  dak. 

"Tm  sorry  Gren.  Blank  couldn't  be  here  today," 
he  said,  "but  he  had  to  inspect  a  replacement 
depot.  However,  he  instructed  me  to  present  this 
in  his  behalf."  He  produced  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
his  desk.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  began  to  read. 

It  began  with  "To:  "  and  "Subject:  ." 

Shorty  George  was  gazing  at  the  eagle  on  the 
colonel's  collar  and  admiring  the  way  it  cau^t 
the  light.  Joe  shuffled  once  from  his  position  of 
attention,  then  froze  stiff  again.  The.  Ginzo  kept 
thinking  of  the  Red  Cross  girl's  legs. 

The  colonel's  voice  moved  doggedly  down  the 
paper.  There  were  words  like  gre€^  credit  and 
outstanding  and  bravery  and  long  remember  and 
devotion.  The  Ginzo  was  Just  putting  a  -  slave 
bracelet  around  the  Red  Cross  ghi's  a^de  wbea' 
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a  sudden  change  in  the  colonel's  tone  interfered. 
The  colonel  was  sayinfi  "XiJW  men  wHl  each  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  this  itiSt  9$  sisNOa  as  have  titne 
to  run  them  off," 

Then  tli«f  mm  ssMMg  IMi  ^^jMS'.  #11^ 
other  ffyt  m  the  room. 

"Ohi  iVMt  a  minute,  Captain,"  the  colonel 
called.  He  extended  hb  hand,  "Congratulations — 
and,  ah,  I  think  I  happen  to  have  a  bottle  of 
Scotch  somewhere  in  this  desk.  Would  you  care 
to  join  me?" 

"Well  they  heard  the  captain's  voice,  and 

t^e^  ^  closed. 

A  sergeant  wth  sleek  hair  was  waiting  for 
them  when  they  left  the  colonel's  office.  He  led 
them  into  the  Public  Relations  room.  "Now,"  he 
said,  rolling  a  sheet  Of  paper  into  a  typewriter, 
"Lt.  Smith  was  going  to  handle  this,  but  he  had 
some  urgent  business  to  take  care  of.  Don't 
worry,  though,  I'll  do  you  up  brown.  Just  tell 
me,  in  your  own  words,  all  about  it," 

His  hands  hovered  over  the  typewriter.  They 
tried  to  tell  him,  but  he  was  a  hard  man  to  talk 
to.  He  kept  asking  questio^a  like  "On  what  date 
was  that?"  The  three  men  looked  at  each  other 
blankly.  Ten  years  ago?  Yesterday?  They  tried 
for  half  an  hour  to  tell  him,  and  when  they  fin- 
ished he  had  little  on  the  paper  besides  their 
names  and  serial  numbers  and  the  towns  where 
they  were  born. 

"Well,  that's  quite  a  story,"  he  said  pushing 
back  the  typewriter.  "I  should  be  able  tA  ^Vt*ffh 
it  all  over  the  front  page  in  your  hortie-town 
newspapers.  Not  bad,  eh?" 

No  one  answered. 

"Well,  thanks,  fellas."  the  sergeant  said.  As 
they  moved  toward  the  door  he  added,  "And  geod 
hunting." 

They  went  down  the  wide  corridor  and  out  the 
door  where  the  sentry  stood. 

The  rain  had  drizzled  off,  but  the  sky  was  still 
a  sulky,  unbroken  ^ay.  When  they  were  past 
earshot  of  the  sentry,  Shorty  George  spoke  to 

his  comrades. 

"Did  you  hear  what  the  colonel  said?"  he 
asked  in  an  awed  voice,  "A  bottle  of  Scotch. 
All  the  time  we  wuz  standin'  there  it  was  in 
that  desk." 

"Aw,  you  prob'ly  wouldn't  like  the  alai0 
mats.  Yoti  fOt  a  ««1vik1os  throat  by  now." 

ILM^       fo  find  WfOiB  eognae." 

THEY  crossed  the  street  to  a  corner  cafe.  A 
bent  old  woman  with  fearful,  suspicious  eyes 
met  them  in  the  doorway  as  they  entered. 

"  Pas  -de-c(VN|lp-pRi^>«^!B|llts»«!f^ 
bcl!e  -  pa*  -  d*- ^miwe^*  she  fitaw»edt  ^'jaast 

bier*." 

•  "Okay.  Tnii  beers." 

She  seemed  disappointed  that  they  didn't  leave 
and  went  to  slosh  three  glasses  in  the  well  of 
dirty  water  which  was  sunk  into  the  zinc  bar. 
She  filled  the  glasses  and  they  paid  her,  waving 
away  the  change.  They  stood  for  several  minutes 
saying  nothing.  Behind  the  bar  were  tiers  of 
finely  cut  wine  glasses  and  a  silver  champagne 
M^ljHieatos  And  hopes  of  a  better  day. 

The  GInzo  made  a  wet  ring  on  the  bar  with  the 
base  of  his  glass.  With  his  finger  he  daubed  in 
eyes  and  a  nose  and  mouth  and  a  pair  of  big 
ears.  Then  he  rubbed  out  the  face  with  his  sleeve 
and,  finding  a  dry  space,  sci'awled  the  name 
Mary,  adding  a  lot  of  flourishes  at  the  end. 

Joe  asked,  "That  guy  said  they'd  put  our  names 
in  the  pajters  back  bom?*' 

"Tliat's  what  he  said.*' 

This'll  be  the  second  time  I  hltd  my  name 
in  the  Banner." 

"Once  when  you  wuz  born,  huh?" 

"No.  Maybe  it's  three  times.  I  don't  remem- 
ber if  they  put  it  in  then.  They  put  it  in  once 
when  r  got  pinched  for  speedin'.  In  my  home 
town  they  always  put  your  name  in  the  paper 
when  you  get  pinched  for  speedin'." 

They  took  another  drink  of  beer. 

"The  colonel  said  we  wuz  brave,"  commented 
the  Ginzo.  "Wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  brave." 

The  door  swung  open  and  an  MP  came  in. 

"You  fellas  got  passes?"  he  asked. 

The  three  men  looked  at  each  other  blankly. 

■*We  just  been  over  to  see  the  — ,  Huh-uh,  we 
ain't  got  no  passes." 

"You  better  clear  outa  here,  then.  The  provost 
mardiarson  the  prowl  and  he's  pickin'  up  every- 
body he  can  find.  I  don't  want  to  pick  you  up, 
but  you  better  clear  out  You  can  finish  your 
beer  first." 

They  killed  the  beer  and  walked  to  the  door. 
The  rain  had  started  again.' 


Lend  Lease 


IN  March  1941,  nine  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Concern  passed  an  "Act  to  Promote  the 
Defense  of  the  United  States."  It  empowered 
the  President  "to  sell,  transfer  title  to,  exchange, 
lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  materials  to 
nations  whose  defense  he  deemed  "vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States." 

The  act,  which  Americans  right  away  called 
lend-lease,  has  been  regularly  renewed  by  Con- 
gress since  we  got  into  the  war.  Lend-lease  sha)- 
ments  to  our  allies  have  amounted  to  about  3fl 
billion  dollars.  Allied  help  to  us  under  reverse 
lend-lease  {the  President  once  called  lend-lease 
a  "two-way  street")  has  reached  4  billion  dollars. 
Thp  act,  strictly  a  wartime  proposition,  is  due  to 
expire  in  June  1946. 

The  Administration,  Congress  and  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  have  called  lend-lease  a  vital 
weapon  against  the  Axis.  All  the  same,  it's  prob- 
ably been  the  targef  of  more  rumors  than  any 
other  law  Congre^  ever  passed.  Some  of  them 
got  started  on  the  home  front,  some  overseas.  The 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  responsible  for 
seeing  that  lend-lease  works,  has  tracked  down 
a  lot  of  these  rumors  and  given  the  real  facts. 
Here  art;  some  examples,  as  supplied  by  the  FEA, 

Fiction.  It  is  widely  rumored  tfiut  our  allies  plan 
to  use  Icnd-leuse  materials  in  their  ea-port  (rode 
in  competition  uiith  us  tohcti  the  war  has  ended. 
The  rumor  is  heard  in  connection  with  various 
types  of  goods,  but  is  currently  concentrated  on 
aircrail. 

Fact.  We  retain  title  to  all  lend-lease  material 
that  has  not  been  lost,  destroyed  or  consumed 
We  shall  determine  whether  we  wish  to  m<:)vt:  the 
material  back  to  the  United  States,  sell  it  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  it.  We  therefore  control  tiie 
post-war  availability  of  such  materials. 

Fiction.  One  oj  the  lend-lease  rumors  lolitch  has 
nppcored  most  /requejitlj/,  and  which  is  particii- 
larlj^  Diciotts  becatise  its  aim  is  to  create  distrust 
of  our  ally,  Great  Britain,  ts  the  one  that  the 
British  have  retnoued  lobels  from  lend-lease 
good*  and  *tib*tituted  their  own  labels,  thus  get- 
tino  the  credit  in  the  country  in  luhich  the  goods 
are  used.  One  version  of  this  story  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  had  used  ftalinn  work  bat' 
talions  to  retnoue  American  trade  marks  from 
good.i  of  American  origin  and  apply  Britiih  trade 
marks  before  the  goods  were  distributed  in  Italy, 

fact.  On-the-ground  investigation  of  these  ru- 
mors by  the  War  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  has  been  made  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  No  justification  for  such 
rumors  has  ever  been  found,  As  to  the  story 
about  the  change  in  lal>els  in  Italy,  high  Army 
officers,  who  are  closely  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  in  Italy  and  who  have  re- 
cently returned  to  this  country,  have  stated  that- 
they  never  heard  any  reports  nor  saw  any  evi- 
dence of  such  changing  of  trade  marks  in  Italy. 

Fiction.  America rw  mho  have  stood  in  long  lines 
in  recent  months  to  purchase  cigarettes  iumt  , 
strnietimes  heard  the  rumor  that  one  rcasoit  fef 
the  cigarette  shortage  was  the  large  number 
furnished  to  other  countries  under  lend-lea^e. 

Feel.  Our  lend-lease  exports  of  cigar£ttes  in 
1944  required  only  IVj  percent  of  our  production 
during  that  period.  Some  of  the  cigarettes  which 
we  have  lend-leased  have  gone  to  the  French 
forces  in  Africa;  the  remainder  have  been  fur- 
nished to  British  armed  forces  on  various  war 


fronts.  No  cigarettes  have  been  suppiied  under 
lend-lease  for  civilians.  For  every  cigarette  we 
lend-leased  in  1944,  we  sent  26  to  our  armed 
forces  abroad  and  the  people  in  this  country 
smoked  E5.  The  cigarettes  which  we  have  lend- 
leased  have  been  made  to  foreign  specifications 
and  have  not  been  standard  American  brands. 

Fiction.  There  is  a  rumor  current  that  the  Brit- 
ish charge  us  high  rental  costs  for  airfields  in  the 
Britith  hies. 

Fact.  The  British  have  built  133  airfields  for 
us  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  $440,000,000  and  have 
turned  them  over  to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease 
without  payment  by  us.  The  figures  entered  in 
the  reverse  lend-lease  accounts  represent  actual 
costs  to  the  British,  which  are  generally  below 
costs  for  similar  construction  in  this  country. 
They  maintain  these  fields,  at  a  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  in  addition  have  furnished 
to  our  air  forces  large  quantities  of  goods,  includ- 
mg  1,500,000  pounds  of  chemicals,  1,700,000  hand 
and  machine  tools,  50.000  rubber  tires,  34,000 
tubes  for  our  air  fleet,  and  ammunition  ranging 
from  small-arms  ammunition  to  2,000-paund 
block  busters. 

Picti«n.  Sotne  Awiericons  have  apparently  been 
under  the  impression  that  toe  have  /urtitshed  uti- 
der  lend-lease  imoit  ta  ^  «ti0ti^«m«  and 
ment  beifip  wsed  in  Vtii  WUt  ^  the  fiHtisn  imd 

the  Russians. 

Fact.  The  war  materiel  which  we  have  provided 
under  lend-lease,  although  it  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  progress  made  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  S.  B.,  has  neverthe- 
less accounted  for  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  their  total  munitions  and  equipment.  Our 
allies  have  provided,  from  their  own  production, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  needs.  In  the 
case  of  the  British  forces,  the  lend-lease  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  their  total  requirements. 
The  Bi^itish  have  produced  the  remainder  in 
their  own  plants.  In  the  case  of  the  Russian 
armies,  our  aid  accounts  for  an  even  snialler  pro- 
portion of  total  requirenieots. 

Ficlion.  A  columnist  wrote  recently  that  every 
V.  S.  Army  officer  who  slops  at  Accra  in  the  Brit- 
ish Gold  Coast  learns  how  Ifie  commander  of  the 
Americati  air  base  there  mnsi  pay  $2s  a  day  ren- 
tal to  the  British  for  the  use  of  United  States 
lend-lease  trucks. 

Foct,  The  story  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  United 
States  Army  makes  no  payment  in  any  country 
as  imo!tA  tm  tbe  «tf  Am«Fi«»n  {ead«lease 
truides  ^  ^liiiHifimf. 

Fiction.  Otir  patent  right.<!  are  lost  on  articles  loe 
lend-lease. 

Fact.  Our  patent  rights  are  protected  on  all 
lend-lease  materials  by  specific  agreements  en- 
tered into  with  all  lend-lease  countries. 

Fiction.  A  chronic  rumor  ujhich  recurs  every 
time  the  pincers  tighten  around  the  Nazi-Jap- 
anese aggressors  concerns  the  transshipment  o/ 
American  lend-lease  planes  bj;  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  Japanese  in  exchange  far  Ttebbtts.  These 
planes  are  then  allegedly  used  by  tter  /aptftiese 
against  our  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Fqtl.  Rumors  of  this  type  have  been  repeatedly 
investigated  by  the  State  Department,  the  War 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration and  have  proved  to  be  ^tiFe|f  wltbstlt 
foundation.  Tttere  is  not  a  grain  of  tr#k  in  Wis 
vicious  rumor. 
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Combat  Infantry  Pay 

Dear  Yank: 

As  adjutant  of  this  organizstian,  the 
problem  of  eligibility  for  comtiet  men  as- 
signed to  this  headquarters  frequently 
arise*  and  articles  appearing  in  your 
magazine  have  certainly  not  clarified  WD 
CiTCtilar  No.  m,  dated  17  October  1944, 
to  wit:  your  article  on  Combat  Infantry 
pay  states:  "Combat  Infantry  pay  does  not 
Sbip  -when  »  man  leaves  his  combat  unit 
lUiless  he.  Is  assigned  to  the  Medics  or  the 
Corps  of  Chaplains,  or  is  placed  on  flight 
pay.  or  loses  his  badge  for  failure  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  In  ground  coml>at 
against  the  enemy.  If  you  are  not  covered 
by  any  of  these  exceptions,  you  should 
immediately  bring  these  provisions  to 
the  attention  of  your  CO." 

I  quote  from  WD  Cireuiar  No.  it>8,  See. 
I.-  "The  award  of  the  expert  infantryman 
badge  and  the  comliBt  infantryman  badge 
is  restricted  to  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  enlisted  men  assigned  to  infantry 
regiments,  infantry  battalions,  and  ele- 
ments thereof  designated  as  Infantry  in 
table*  ol  organization  or  tables  of  organi- 
KKHon  and  equlpmrat.  Fmonml  oc  the 
Medical  Depatvoent  and  the  Corps  of 
Chaplains  are  not  eligible  for  this 
award." 

There  are  some  men  in  tliis  man's 
Army  who  are  not  combat  troops  and 
who  are  not  in  the  Medical  Corps  or  the 
Corjis  of  Chaplains.  It  would  be  appreci- 
ated if  you  would  stop  contradicting  War 
Department  circulars.  The  finance  office 
and  the  adjutant  general's  section  of  this 
bas«  inform  this  headquarters  that  men 
assigned  to  this  organization  formerly 
receiving  pay  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
same,  as  they  are  serving  with  the  Signal 
Corps.  This  decision  is  in  accord  with 
Cftmiitr  No.  108.  Will  jrm  please  clarify 
the  basis  for  your  articles  and  help  to 
eliminate  our  headaches? 


Srifoin 


—  111  It.  FREDERICK  C.  ClARKE  Jr. 


■  Accordinf  to  Uaj.  Gen.  H.  K. 
Loughiy,  Chl^  of  IHunoe  twt» 
See.  V,  Findnet  Bmetim  Nik  IS,  21 
Februai?  1945):  "AU  enlisted  mm 
awarded  Combat  and  Expert  In&n- 
tryman  Badges  are  entitled  to  the 
additional  pay  from  the  date  of 
attrard  (but  not  prior  to  1  January 
1944),  regardless  ol  the  organization 
to  which  they  are  transferred  or  its 
location,  except  under  the  following 
conditions:  a)  If  the  badge  has  been 
withdrawn  by  propet-  authority,  or 
b)  If  the  men  have  been  transferred 
to  the  medical  departinent,  or  c)  If 
the  men  have  been  placed  in  a  flying 
pay  status."  This  concurs  with 
Yank's  inteipretatifui  of  WD  Circu- 
lar m  Let  |tH»  ^iMUepant 
take  the  mattel'  i^il  iimti  0«tt. 
Loughiy. 

Stripe-Happf 

Dear  Yakk: 

The  orderly  room  informs  me  that  I 
am  now  a  pfc.  Now  my  problem  is:  in 
the  two  years  before  Jobilnei  I  didn't 
need  any  rank  to  Engineer  and  build  the 
»ia,(WO,Om  base  at  Fred^ck,  Okla., 
(sometimes  laying  as  mticii  aa  iJIHO  yards 
of  concrete  runway  in  oae  day)  »r  to 
build  the  hospital  area  at  Red  River 
Ordnance,  the  barracks  at  Dallas  tor  the 
Eighth  Service  Command  and  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  oth- 
er construction  for  the  War  Department. 
Nor,  in  my  two  years  as  a  buck  private, 
have  I  had  any  trouble  laying  50  feet  of 
walk  in  three  d^s  (somewhat  of  a  rec- 
ord) and  in  building  three  urinals  and 
IT  box- type  latTinM.  Besides  this  I  tiave 
fought  as  hard  as  any  soldier  who  has 
been  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  at 
37  years  of  age  1  was  awarded  the  Good 
Conduct  Ribbon  and  am  now  entitled  to 
the  Poison  Ivy  Cluster.  At  the  battle  of 
Fort  Belvolr,  where  I  took  basic,  I  won 
out  over  spinal  meningitis,  a  cotmter- 
attack  of  arthritis  and  have  successfully 
camouflaged  a  duodenal  ulcer. 

Now  my  problem.  Mr.  Anlbuty:  do  I 
have  to  take  on  the  added  re^KHuiUllty 
of  a  pfc — especially  with  me  ej[p«ctlt)g 
a  baby  (rattier  my  wife  Is)  T 

I  am  contented  as  a  buck  private  with 
my  KP  and  ^uard  duty  and  going  to 
different  specialist  schools  learning  all 
about  construction,  and  besides  I  am  no 
four-flusher.  I  have  never  been  over- 
aeas  white  a  lot  of  liudt  i^vata*  have. 


Hgitized  by  C  ^ 


and  are  still  buck  privates.  I  don't  feel 
rljht  around  them  with  a  pfc  rating. 
Why  cati't  they  be  given  these  ratings? 
Do  I  have  to  take  this  rating? 

What  worries  me  is  if  I  go  to  taking 
rank  in  a  couple  of  years  111  be  a  cor- 
poral and  then — bang! — the  war  is  wer 
and  I  won't  be  able  to  run  my  business, 
as  I  Will  he  strine-haMy  tlvisi  com- 
maiub  tilKt  Aobodr  WiB  V^,.  j^ten- 
tion  to. 

Fort  lawif.  Wath.  — Fornwr  Privota 

Post- War  Conscription 

Dear  Yank: 

I  have  heard  hundreds  of  persons  giv- 
ing their  private  opinions  of  how  the 
post  -  war  military  -  training  program 
should  be  handled,  but  never  have  I 
heard  the  proposal  that  part  of  the  train- 
ing period  be  served  in  occupied  foreign 
countries.  This  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked, but  it  is  a  valuable  source  of 
manpower  for  use  In  policiag  those 
countries  whieb  will  iM*d  to  be  policed 
after  the  war. 

I  am  in  the  class  called  "Regular 
Army"  and  have  several  hitches  In,  in- 
cluding Ave  major  campaigns  in  this 
war,  and  1  surety  don't  want  to  have  an 
army-of-occupaUon  hitch  added  to  the 
others.  IHost  yoimg  fellows  would  favor 
this  plan,  for  it  would  give  them  a  cliance 
to  see  the  battlefields  of  ttiis  war,  apd 
as  travel  is  supposed  to  broaden  one's 
views  and  etducation,  I  can't  think  of 
another  better  plan. 

Besides,  this  plan  would  release  the 
men  who  are  flghting  this  war  from  that 
obligation,  and  allow  them  to  return  to 
their  homes.  It  this  training  period  is  to 
be  effective,  there  should  be  a  program 
worked  out  that  would  teach  the  men  in 
training  just  what  it  is  aU  aboiit  Aid 
show  them  the  real  reason  for  tavhig  to 
take  military  training. 

E,l.r  Fimid,  lo.  -f/l#.  J.  W.  MtTOtCLL 

Dear  Yahk: 

To  end  aU  trtv/meOtt  oA  coownlMt^ 
teai^ac  mar  I  My  ttat  to  attempt  1m. 


force  the  yMith  ai  aw ) 
thing  wotud  ba  ^  i 
histoiry.  SufBetent  im 
be  made  in  the  polidea  rfwyacigicei 
to  have  a  gocMi  ma jorl^  aA  il*  a  year 
of  it  and  even  like  it  all  me  «9  ttiroUCh. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  peacetime 
Army  and  Navy  could  not  tie  operated 
on  a  democrattc  basis. 

fliiJIa  — Sgl.  JACK  ROYEII 

Dear  Yank: 

...  If  you  remembier,  France  was  sup- 
posed to  have  tiad  the  best  trained  army 
in  the  world.  Every  Frenclunaii  received 
two  years  of  military  training  when  he 
became  a  certain  age.  And  yet  look  what 
happened  to  France  in  38  days.  What 
was  wrong  with  France?  It  is  my  tielief 
that  she  was  rotten  at  the  core,  ft  ian't 
necessary  to  tiave  «  laqW  WnU  btit  It- ts- 
necessary  for  the  army  yO«l  (KH  b«V»  to 
be  on  its  toes,  ... 

Fsrt  lawH,  Walk, 


Dear  Yank: 

.  .  .  Peacetime  conscription  would  tend 
to  establish  a  militaristic  ruling  class  in 
America,  possibly  with  the  same  dire 
results  wtuch  we  Imve  witncBaed  in  the 
Faaciat  countries.  Training  for  war  i> 
not  an  Iton^  or  effective  mettiod  to 
maintain  peace.  If  we  are  to  avoid  tbe 
world  suicide  of  another  war,  coopera- 
tion among  all  nations  working  toward 
a  l>etter  world  mtist  take  the  place  of 
competitive  armament  races.  .  .  .  The 
police  force  that  will  at  first  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  outlaws  should  be  un- 
der contrilil  of  a  world  union  and  not  of 
Individital  natiOoa. 

Anw  -Pvt.  UUFH  MIEYER 

Dear  Yanic: 

These  self-styled  strategists  who  de- 
clare that  we  should  retire  and  leave 
Japan  to  China  to  atisorb  give  n>*  ajudn 
that  an  aspirin  cannot  nilteyei  Wlqr 
don't  they  look  into  thlngil  'bili»l«  mtf: 
give  an  opinion? 

Japan  is  a  highly  industrialiied  illN 
tion  and  therefore  a  potentially  isiat 
military  power,  while  China  deHnitelT 
is  not  Japan  is  war-wise  and  aggres- 
sive, while  China  has  for  centuriesbeen 
a  peace-loving  country.  Moreover,  at 
the  defeat  of  Japan,  China  will  be  l^t 
practically  defenseless. 

China  does  not  have  the  products  that 
are  necessary  to  a  military  power.  Aiid 
Hi^  would  have  to  be  eowertid  to  deal 
imtXtpm.  Ttkay  do  n«l  hm  tte  vttal^ 


"And  down  hota  is  wfeara  we  heap  llia  0itim 


Oriininal  from 
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ly  n«ces«uT  coaL  if  n  and  oil.  Trans- 
portation and  eommumcstians  in  China 
are  terrible.  Their  main  industry  is  agri- 
culture, which  is  carried  on  in  s  primi- 
tive fashion.  Their  industries  are  noth- 
ing to  speak  of,  they  have  no  heavy  in- 
dustries and  only  a  few  light. 

President  Roosevelt  says  that,  "with- 
in a  generation  or  two,  China  will  b«  a 
^Int-Class  power."  While  China  Is  be- 
coming a  first- class  power,  it  will  be  OUT 
responsibility  to  ward  o9  any  aggressor 
ana  maintain  China's  territoriaTrighta. 
not  to  mention  the  same  rights  Oi  the 
other  smaller  Asiatic  countries. 

The  Cairo  Conference  marked  the  third 
time  In  half  a  century  that  we  have 
agreed  to  protect  China's  territorial 
rights.  Our  ^'Open  Door  Policy"  failed 
because  we  did  not  have  the  military 
power  to  persuade  Czarist  Sussta  io 
withdraw  from  Manchuria.  Again  in 
IKS,  we  believed  that  a  treaty  would 
piwe  adequate  enough  to  protect  China. 
Too  late  we  discovered  that  mistake. 
Nine  yean  afterJfae  ilpitW^  ft»  Nine- 
Power  Treaty,  Mttefxed 
Manchuria. 

If  we  dKMwe  to  bdleve  that  we  bave 
won  peace  when  Japan  is  defeated,  we 
wiU  be  making  the  same  mistake,  but 
this  time  on  a  much  grander  scale.  We 
will,  therefore,  have  to  provide  a  stroi^g 
military  and  naval  force  in  the  Asiatic 
theater  to  keep  Japan  in  check  until 
China  can  be  built  Into  that  first-class 
power  to  deal  with  Japan. 

Whm  this  war  Is  over,  we  GIs  are  go- 
li|g  to  have  much  to  say  about  the  re- 
btukUmi  of  this  war-torn  world.  Let  us 
laam  about  the  peoples  we  will  liave  to 
deal  with.  Let  us  not  make  the  same 
mistakes  that  our  fathers  made  and  tbbik 
that  our  peace  is  won  jtitt  beeawse  fbe 
aggressors  are  defeated, 

Mia  -s«t.  momv  *.  muaui 


Cluave  Lighters 


Dear  Yamk: 

Ever  since  I  was  inducted  two  years 
ago  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  Zippo 
cigarette  lighter.  When  I  was  back  in  the 
States.  I  was  informed  that  an  lighters 
were  being  sent  overseas.  WetL  I  figured 
that  they  were  going  to  Uie  boys- who 
really  deserved  them.  When  I  arrived  In  ' 
England,  I  was  told  tliat  thty  were  going 
to  the  men  on  the  front  line.  I  am  up  on 
the  front  line  now,  and  can  you  tell  me 
who  in  the  world  1*  getting  all  of  the 
Ugbtei*  that  are  beb^  MM 

IV AC  /ndweainiSfit 

Dear  Yamk: 

There'  is  e  great  tenand  tar  Wae*  to 
reiilace  able-bodied  derit  aotdlers  and, 
as  an  Indueement,  many  tiiousanda  of 
doDart  are  spent  for  varloua  kinds  of 
untforma  and  attractive  caps.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  strong  point  to  comvlnee  a 
wwnan  to  enlist  in  ttie  WAC  would  be 
to  add  her  time  of  service  to  her  hus- 
band's with  reference  to  point*  for  a 
discharge,  and  if  »he  served  overseas 
her  husband  again  should  get  points  for 
it.  Every  woman  would  know  that  be- 
sides h^ing  her  country,  she  was  also 
bringing  closer  the  return  of  her  loved 
one  home. 


Mawaif 


-Cpt.  H.  E.  MOIHEMTZ 


Sefdmrs  toiMl  OfflcMV 

'  Dear  Yank: 

One  of  the  worst  fallacies  I  ever  beard 
of  is  the  one  that  says  a  good  soldier 
always  spends  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time 
griping  about  his  lot.  In  my  opinion, 
ba%d  on  nearly  (our  years  in  the  Army, 
tiie  man  who  always  bitches  is  a  mi^t 
A  lot  of  these  eight-balls  are  disatq)oint- 
ed  OCS  material  wtto  dont  know  how 
io  clean  a  rifle  but  who  long  for  the 
IlfivUeget  and  comforts  that  go  with  a 
oonuniakion.  Tbey  havent  the  slightest 
conceptual  of  an  ofSoer's  responsibil- 
ities, and  if  the  OCS  board  should  ever 
make  the  mistake  of  letlinsllieBi  tlUNNi^ 
they'd  be.  even  worse  than  tbe  <rfftMHi 
.they  criticize, 

Another  thing.  Some  guys  think  an 
officer  is  no  good  unless  he  made  a 
Whale  of  a  big  salary  in  civilian  Ufe^ 
Tbe  (diaracters  who  talk  along  tlila  Use 
•le  nc«Mliy  hist  bn^m  to  eooaale  then* 
selves  for  not  havfiag  made  a  success  of 
the  Army.  There  are  plenty  of  swell  of- 
ficers who  never  maile  over  23  bucks  a 
.week  in  civilian  life,  and  likewise  there 
are  a  lot  of  privates  worth  a  wad  of 
dough  whom  I  wouldn't  hire  to  clean  up 
my  back  yard. 

For  myself.  IJiave  passed  up  a  couple 
of  chances  to  go  to  OCS.  and  my  oqlj 
r^ret  Is  tfiat  ma7l>e.  U  I  wwe  an  ofll- 
«ar,  I  wouldnt  have  to  listen  to  aU  Uie 
dlBSBtls&ed  moutiniB  I  hear  <Uy  in  and 
day  out  Believe  me.  it  gets  tiresome 
after  tlnir  years,  I  am  against  officers' 
ntivitegeB  as  much  as  tbe  next  man.  but 
J  eartt^dr  de«H  think  a  good  aoldier 
tpmaSm  all  U*  wsms  time  complaining 


THE  SHOOTING  AT  AACH@I 

The  German  radio  announced  that  an  underground  had  been  formed 
in  areas  already  occupied  by  the  Allies  *^  continue  the  fight  against 
ttie  hated  enemy."  The  tmdergrouiMl  foroes,  called  "weiewolv^"  vow 
to  risk  death  "daily  and  joytuUjr  wiliMiut  regard  to  tbe  cfaOdiA  xulci 
of  so-called  decent  bourgeoii  wartaie." 


Three  German  parachutists  in  uniform  assassinated  Franz  Oppen- 
hof,  41,  Alhed-appointed  mayor  of  Aachen,  on  Sunday  midnight,  it  was 
disclosed  today.  The  assassins  shot  tbe  mayor  gangster-fashioii  and 
eacaiied.  Hilitaty  intelUgeoce  invefltigaton  said  .tfaejr  had  established 
do  HMGmi  jnet-Mnr  VMk  IbMS 

Is  there  a  motive  jji  the  houieT 
.  It  shouldn't  be  to  find  one.  Was  there  a  woman  in  his 
life?  Did  he  owe  anyone  money?  Was  anybody  mad  at  him? 
•If  the  investigators  can't  find  anything  along  that  line,  maybe 
the  Germans  cotUd  help.  They're  very  obliging  that  way.  If  you 
miss  their  intentions  the  first  time,  they  just  keep  trying.  In  case 
yoti  miaied  the  bombings  of  Guernica  or  Rotterdam  or  Warsaw,  or 
didn't  hear  about  the  gas  chambers  of  Lublin,  or  were  looking  tbe 
other  way  when  they  murdered  Amerkans  M  UABili%>--'i^hi3^t 
act  It  out  for  you  again  at  Aachen. 

Maybe  some  people  can't  find  a  motive  for  the  Aachen  killing 
because  they  still  think  a  battle  ends  when  a  town  is  taken.  Maybe 
they  also  think  that  when  the  German  Army  surrenders,  they  can 
go  home  and  forget  about  'Germany. 

It's  too  bad  they  can't.  The  Germans  won't  let  them,  anymore 
than  the  Germans  let  them  sit  at  home  and  make  believe  the  rest 
of  the  world  didn't  concern  them.  We  took  Aachen.  We  chased  the 
Wehrmocht  out  and  moved  into  the  city  and  set  up  a  provisional 
govnnnkent.  We  appointed  a  mayor,  and  the  Nazis  came  and  shot 
him  dead. 

The  shooting  of  the  mayor  of  Aachen  shows  us  that  our  respon- 
sibility does  not  end  with  the  taking  of  a  Fascist  town.  It  ends  only 
when  the  town  is  clean  of  all  its  Fascism.  What  happened  in 
Aachen  may  happen  in  all  of  G^many.  When  the  whole  German 
Army  is  beaten,  we  will  still  have  a  lot  of  dirt  to  clean  up  before 
Fascism  is  beaten.  The  Nazis  are  experts  in  the  use  of  terror  and 
they  will  not  stop  at  anything. 

And  if  their  terror  does  not  succeed,  they  will  try  other  ways. 
They  will  conne  out  of  the  woodwork  as  anti-Nazis.  There  will  be  a 
flood  of  "good"  Germans,  who  never  belonged  to  the  Nazi  party, 
never  tortured  anyone,  never  did  anything  but  sit  around  and 
watch  it  happen.  They  will  bank  on  our  kitid^tHWrtlMM^^fnH^ 
ones,  and  they  will  be  even  more  dangerous  tfMh  tbe  terlrorists. 

For  we  have  a  terrible  responsibility  that  must  be  met.  We  are 
finishing  a  job  started  many  years  ago  by  other  men.  It  is  a  job 
tiiat  cannot  be  done  halfway  if  we  are  to  live  in  peace,  and  it  is 


aboitt  die  iitiittiea  «Ml  <  . 
doimUi«itMnae0e^«M6l  . 

Many  a  termer  anllM  JMa  Ir  gMng 
to  be  migh^  surptlaed  wfyK  Ow  war 
when  he  walks  into  «h  oOce  to  Wfij 
tiM-  a  Job  and  And*  an  eK-shMreudl  pass- 
ing out  tbe  plum*. 

iCeMMe      .-T-4  mmm  OtMLCS 

Overseos  Sars 

Dear  Yaitk: 

TTiis  is  to  suggest  a  numeral  patch  as  a 
substitute  for  overseas  service  stripes. 
Maybe  it  isn't  any  of  my  tiusiness,  since 
I  haven't  been  anywliere,  but  a  k>t  of  us 
on  tbe  home  front  are  going  batty — not  to 
mention  that  we're  beooBung  trallle  haz- 
ards— trying  to  count  service  stripes  on 
swinging  arms.  I'd  think  the  returnees, 
rotatees  and  separatees  would  be  glad  to 
turn  to  service  patches  and  be  thus  re- 
lieved of  ttie  gnawing  apprehension  that 
they're  being  stared  at  because  they're 
unbuttoned. 

A  big,  attractive,  proud  numeral  patch 
on  the  lower  left  sleeve  shouldn't  detract 
from  the  honor  accorded  a  man  who's  put 
in  a  lot  Of  time  across  the  briny.  Fd  sug- 
gest a  patch  about  V&  or  I  inches  in  di- 


in  gold,  backgrounded 
In  dark  brown  and  with  a  goU  nnmeral. 
Tbe  VKleh  wpold  Aow  tbe  ntneibn  of 
-  '^BidtTsaiaeC  vfwtmt  serv- 

r.:»  'loi  ot  rtiOTrtWWit 


fO-ffi-f  CrHidsm 

Dear  Yank: 

^>eaking  for  a  majority  of  combat 
troo[»  in  the  Philipjrines,  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
criticism  of  the  Army's  10-in-l  ration: 
ly  There  are  no  canoed  Juices  or  fruits: 
2)  enly  Nos.  3  and  4  have  tbe  bacon  and 
a*  a  result  Owte  are  constant  demands 
for  those  numbers;  J)  no  one  eat*  the 
pork  sausage*;  4)  not  enough  canned 
milk;  St  the  crackers  are  definitely  not 
tasty  <f«conunend  smI*^  sodas);  t)  not 
for  each  gwn;  7)  no 


foods  as  th^  require  too  much  water 
and  we  seem  always  to  be  in  a  shortage- 
Of-water  area;  9)  recommend  cans  of 
pork  and  beans  as  variety:  16)  substi- 
tute another  candy  for  chocolate  bar. 

If  the  above  recommendations  could 
be  carried  through,  we  believe  the  10- 
in-l  ration  would  be  the  best  ration  lor 
front-line  troops. 

PAiifHiMH  -u  tt  MHtMAN  snm 

l>ear  YaMx: 

It's  very  obvious  Germany  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  third  war,  even  now  tn  the 
face  of  defeat  They  are  planning  under- 
ground warfare  against  the  Allied  occu- 
pational armies.  .  .  . 

I  say  let  Russia  occupy  Germany  after 
Germany's  military  armies  fall.  It  may 
sound  quite  barbarous  to  most  of  us,  but 
1^  thi^ta  tofad  darooUttcm      tike  Jfa^ 

would  dto^S*^^ ...I^HiWd 

Camp.  sconM««,  Nvfar.  -Mb  tmmm 
Gl  Insurance 

Dear  Yahk; 

I  would  like  to  make  a  siigBe*Ho» 
about  National  Life  Insurance. 

Assuming  that  I  convert  my  five-year - 
term  to  ordinary  life  insurance  after  the 
war.  I  will  pay  about  tSM  per  year,  as  I 
will  be  about  40  years  of  age  this  year. 
That  win  be  about  as  much  premium  as 
t  wlU  be  able  to  pay.  In  tbe  event  of  my 
demise,  my  wife  win  receive  tdwut  tV) 
to  >50  per  month.  There  will  be  no  lump- 
sum payment  to  pay  all  the  doctor's  bills, 
hospital  bills,  current  and  past  Income 
taxes  (and  I  understand  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them). 

Hy  wife,  trying  to  keep  a  child  on  the 
$W  per  month  from  my  Class  P  allot 


A us  losses.  From  December  7,  1941. 
k  to  December  31,  1944,  1,716,000 
matt  were  lost  to  the  Army  of  the 
Thdted  States  through  death  and 
other  causes.  Curaulauve  figures  (to 
the  nearest  thousajkd)  immm^  ^ 
the  War  Department  mf^.  Wr 
lowing  break-down: 

CMmh  tM  Mai 

Total  deaths 
1  battle  and 

nonbattle}  ....  X^im  143,M0  1TZ.000 

Honorable  dis- 
charges  M400  1,193.000  i,sai,«w 

FW  and  misting,  ajsw  mtm  UUM 

other  anara- 

■nwALB  siww  i,tSMn  i.iiaMo 

These  figures  do  not  Include  dis- 
charges of  EM  who  got  commissions 
in  the  AUS,  "Other  separations" 
cover  men  placed  ofi  inactive  status, 
dischargees  other  than  iKmorablei 
Regular  Amy  retirements  and  mis- 
cellaneous separations. 

She**  for  VeH.  The  OPA  announced 
that  beginning  March  28  ration 
books  issued  to  discharged  veterans 
would  contain  two  valid  shoe  stamps 
instead  of  the  single  stamp  previ- 
ously allowed  OFA  men  take  the 
view  that  GI  shoes  usually  are'  not 
suitable  fcH*  civilian  wear  and  that  a 
soldier  generally  finds  that  tiK  shoes 
he  wore  before  goliv  into  the  lerv- 
ice  no  longer  Bt 

Presidential  Citotiont.  The  969tb  FA 
Battalion,  a  Negro  155-mm.howitEer 
outfit,  was  one  of  34  imits  cited  in 
the  name  of  the  Presideift  for  action 
in  the  Bastogne  area.  The  tmit  was 
attached  to  the  tSth  Infantry  Divi- 
slcm  at  tbe  time  of  the  German  coun- 
terattack. Ihe  lOlst  Airborne  Divl- 
sion  and  several  attadied  imits 
were  fonwdty  presented  the  citation 
March  19.  l%e  90Mh  was  one  of  K 
other  cited  units  not  present  for  tlie 
ceremony. 

WoMon's  Righlc.  Three  officers  rep- 
resenting the  women's  services  have 
been  assigned  to  Ute  Veterans'  Per- 
aonnel  I^vlsion,  Naticmal  Selective 
iServioe  Headquarter*,  in  Watfting- 
ton.  D.  C.  Hu^  j|ab  is  to  advise  on 
problems  and  policies  regarding  re- 
employment rights,  veterans*  bene- 
fits and  new  employment  for  honor- 
ably discharged  women  veterans  and 
to  let  civilian  agencies  know  that  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  applies  to  veterans 
of  the  women's  services.  The  officers 
assigned  were  Maj.  Marion  Cox 
Lichty  of  Waterloo,  loWa,  WAC;  Lt 
Lois  Brooks  Donovan,  USNR,  of  Pa- 
sadena, Calif.,  WAVES;  and  Capt. 
Elizabeth  Compton  Weather  by, 


settlements  a  little,  they  could  make  up 
a  very  nice  program  for  the  widow.  For 
instance,  they  could  settle  20  percent,  or 
13,000,  immediately  '  and  I  percent  a 
,mo*^  (Mr  they  oould  pay  flOO  a  month 
ior  t«o  years  and  then  either  a  life  an- 
nuity or  an  U-year  Income,  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary.  Such  a  plan 
woukl  enable  a  widow  to  readjust  herself 
to  a  reduced  living  gradually  until  she 
went  to  business  or  jiemarrled. 

After  the  black  days  of  1829,  financiers 
were  Jumping  out  of  windows  because 
they  lost  their  security.  Let  us  take  care 
of  soldiers'  widows  aod  plan  Sialr  future 
a  little,  so  it  won't  take  a  doeade  to  pay 
off  the  undertaker. 

N>w  OrlHM,  1a.  — t*I  SAMWL  I.  MHiai 


Dear  Yaks: 

Why  not  have  a  plan  whereby  a  veter- 
an could  retain  bis  GI  Insurance  at  a  cost 
that  does  not  exceed  the  presmt  cost? 
After  all,  there  are  many  men  In  the 
Army  that  would  like  to  carry  gltt^ 
worth  of  insurance  but  Just  canH  bear 
the  load  at  civilian  rates. 

Even  thoudt  all  claims  would  uUmate- 
ly  be  paid  off,  the  arrangement  could  be 
made  to  pay  for  itself  and  even  make  a 
little.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  tlun 
some  of  the  "dole"  ideas  now  in  the  mill 
and  wouldn't  be  a  "gift"  either. 
1  -C^  J.  1.  WtTTMAN  |r. 

.  .    __     ».  Wort*  JW,  Tail.  . 


ment,  has  had  quite  a  strugele  of  It  If  I 
should  pass  away  and  my  poUcy  becomes 
a  claim,  it  will  take  her  nine  good  years 
to  pay  up  my  last  expenses  and  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  Her  future  is  not 
verr  bri^t  as  tar  es  protection  for 
mm  my  lltUe  ^l^Ijiib. ! 
It  tte  Govonment  CKHUid  stretch 


■^ATHARiNx  Cornell,  the  lady  who  ranks  with 
— Helen  Hayes  ~and  I^rnn  Fontanne  as  one 
'  ^  of  the  tiiree  best  «ctresses  ia  the  Ameri- 
can theater,  recently  brought  her  revived  Jiit 
play,  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  home  on 
rotation  after  six  months  in  Italy,  France  and 
Holland.  Instead  of  sending  the  people  in  the 
cast  to  redistribution  stations  for  30-day  fur- 
loughs and  reassigning  them  to  permanent  par- 
ties in  the  States,  she  pushed  them  right  into  an 
empty  theater  on  Broadway  to  put  on  the  same 
show  every  night  for  civilian  audiences.  I  im- 
agine that  the  members  of  the  cast  are  already 
■writing  letters  back  to  Gls  they  knew  in 
Italy  and  France  and  Holland,  warning  them  not 
to  get  sucked  in  by  this  rotation  deal  ttecause 
it's  just  a  lot  of  chicken. 

One  of  the  gnomes  wlfhT-4  stripes  who  Uiinks 
up  things  for  us  boys  on  this  magazine  to  write 
about  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
somebody  to  go  and  see  the  Broadway  version 
of  "The  Barretts  of  Wimptltit  ^wtih'  WOd  io  iiM 
how  it  compared  with  the  peMitmMcea  b^ore 
GI  audiences  in  Europe. 

If  I  do  «^  fl6  my^t}!,  th^«ouIdn't  h«v«  found 
a  better  man  for  the  job.  I  not  only  saw  "The 
Barretts"  in  Europe:  I  practically  followed  it  all 
the  way  from  Rome  to  Paris  last  fall  and  winter. 
Or  maybe  the  show  was  following  me,  I  don't 
know  which.  Anyway,  it  seemed  as  though  every 
time  Miss  Cornell  drove  into  a  new  town — Flor- 
ence, Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Versailles — she  would 
trtp  me.  when  ahft  yn$  settioK.  out  ot  her 
jeep,  it  got  so  that  people  were  stiHWing  me  «t  - 
various  times  \o  shake  my  hand,  iiiiitiddQg  ma 
for  a  prominent  member  of  the  BMt  .  Mu  Cor- 
nell's cocker  spaniel  Flush. 

This  is  all  very  interesting  stuff  I  am  telling 
you,  but  we  better  start  comparing  'The  Barretts 
.  of  Broadway"  with  "The  Barretts  of  Italy  and  the 
ETO"  1)ef(»w  tint  T-4  *m  Mid  UMS  his  in- 
fluence to  have  me  shipped  to  a  machine-records 
detachment  somewhere  in  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma 
is  still  a  prohibition  state. 

Well,  the  show  itst'lf  is  exactly  the  same  on 
Broadway  as  it  was  overseas.  Miss  Cornell,  as 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  girl  poet,  still  hates  the 
taste  of  porter  which  her  father  tries  to  make  her 
drink  for  her  hetdth.  1 09uM  Qodetitaiid  «lqr  she 
hated  that  rotgut  in  Florence  and  Marseilles.  But 
I  couldn't  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  her  still 
refusing  to  drink  in  New  York.  I  felt  like  stand- 
ing right  up  ifi  the  theater  and  telling  her  that 
thflu  gtaS  wasn't-  Syctts  hooch  or  that  French 
nlrabi^.  f  wanted  to  remind  her  she  was  back 


DESPITE  her  AII  American  looks,  Jinx  Fal-, 
kenburg  is  a  Kid  from  Barcelona.  She 
was  born  in  the  Spanish  city  Jonuary  21, 
1919,  later  moved  to  Santiago,  Chile,  ond 
then  to  Los  Angeles.  After  Jinx  became  a 
famous  model,  the  movies  grabbed  her. 
Jinx  is  a  big  girl;  5  feet  7  inches,  124 
pounds.  She  has  brovi/n  hair,  haiel  eyes.  Her 
latest  for  Columbia  is  "The  Gay  Senorito." 
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in  the  U.S.A.  and  it  was 
probably  good  solid  Rup- 
pert's  or  Budweiser. 

And  she  still  falls  for 
this  poet,  -Hobert-Brown- 
ing,  and  runs  away  with 
him  to  Italy.  After  spend- 
ing the  last  six  months  in 
Italy,  I  should  think  she 
would  be  glad  to  stay 
home  where  she  could  get 
a  hot  bath  any  time  she 
wants  one  instead  of 
sweating  out  a  line  at  a 
quartermaster  clothing 
exchange  when  the  out- 
fit gets  its  turn.  But  some 
people  never  learn. 

And  the  Browning  fam- 
ily is  still  as  big  as  it 
was  overseas.  Those  five 
young  brothen  of  J3in- 
beth  Barrett  «e  ttill 
walking  around  in  civil- 
,  ian  clothes.  They  did  not 
say  anything  about  being 
in  war  work,  either.  Why 
they  haven't  been  draft- 
ed, I  don't  know. 

Elizabeth's  young  sister 
Henrietta  is  4till  being 
played  by  that  pretty 
redhead, 'Emily  Law- 
rence, who  had  all  the  Gls  in  the  Fifth  and  Sev- 
enth Armies  walking  around  in  a  daze.  She  is 
still  fighting  with  her  father  about  that  Army 
'  oiBcer  she  wants  to  marry.  Her  father  is  still 
making  her  swear  on  the  Bible  sh6  will  never 
see  the  officer  again.  Her  father  is  no  fool.  He 
probably  figures  that  if  he  can  make  her  marry 
an  enlisted  man  instead  she  will  get  a  family 
allowance,  which  will  help  pay  the  Barretts' 
grocery  bill. 

By  the  way,  the  feHow  who  plays  the  part  of 
the  ofHcer  should  be  entitled  to  an  AtO  ribbon 
with  two  battle  stars,  but  he  isn't  wearing  it. 
Somebody  ought  to  tell  him  about  the  point  value 
of  battle  stars  for  getting  a  discharge. 

Elizai^eth  Cornell — I  mean  Katharine  Barrett 
— ^has  the  same  maid  she  had  overseas.  The  ser- 
vant proiilem  betog  fp  tough  at  tt  la,  you'd  think 
this  maid  would  have  beien  snapped  up  at  twice 
her  salary  by  some  one  of  those  swanky  Park 
Avenue  families  as  soon  as  she  got  off  the  boat 
at  the  POE.  Not  only  that.  In  the  last  act  when 
her  mistress  asks  her  to  go  back  to  Italy,  she  says 
yes  immediately  without  even  trying  to  shake 
her  down  for  a  raise  first  like  any  servant  would 
do  these  days. 

Brian  Aheme,  who  plays  the  part  of  Robert 
Browning,  is  the  same  as  ever.  He  still  speaks  his 
lines  in  the  tense,  dramatic  moments  like  a 
waiter  telling  you  what  he  has  for  dessert 

When  I  saw  Aherne  playing  Browning  on 
Broadway,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  time 
I  saw  him  backstage  in  the  big  movie  house  near 
the  Enlisted  Men's  Red  Cross  in  Florence  last 
fall  just  after  one  of  his  -  performances  in  the 
same  ooctume  there.  A  little  dough  came  up  and 
asked  him  for  his  autograph.  The  dough  men- 


lldturn  on  Rotatfdii 

But  the  audience  on  Broadway  doesn't  whittle 
at  Cornell's  kissek  the,  way  the  Gls  did  in  Europe, 


tioned  he  had  met  Aheme  once  before  at  Camp 
Wheeler  in  Ceorgia. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember  tiiat  day  at  C«np 
Wheeler,"  Aheme  said.  "I  went  out  on  the  range 
with  you  fellows  there.  And  1  remember  one  of 
your  colonels  telling  me,  'We  are  making  it  very 
hard  for  these  men  but  when  they  get  overseas 
they'll  look  back  and  thank  us  for  it'  And  you 
are  thanking  him  for  it  now,  aren't  you?" 

The  litU^.dOugh,  intntea  tamm  iUA  at  a  rough 
sector  of  flie  Mm'etMt  morning 

■aod  wM^otog  li>wk  iiate  Itatipte  tto  Tiltfit,  just 
gUMMed'up  ai  Ahdrafr  oatkium  Mid  nodiing. 

BUT,  although  the  show  is  the  same  on  Broadway, 
the  audience  is  a  lot  different  from  the  ones 
that  watched  'The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street" 
in  Ualy.  Fnaoa  and  Holland.  . 

'The  firil  time  AheHle  and  Barrett— I  mean, 
Cornell — put  their  arms  around  each  other  and 
go  into  a  kiss,  nobody  in  the  theater  whistles. 

When  the  doctor  in  the  first  act  tells  Miss  Cor- 
nell that  she  can't  spend  another  winter  in  a 
gloomy  place  like  London  and  that  she  should 
go  to  a  pleasant  sunny  place  like  Italy,  nobody  . 
in  the  Broadway  audience  cracks  a  smile.  Bvery 
time  the  doctor  spoke  this  line  before  the  Gla  in 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence  and  Leghorn,  it  to<dc  all 
the  available  MPs  in  the  neighborhood  a  half 
hour  to  restore  order  in  the  theater. 

Nobody  in  the  Broadway  audience  laughs  when 
Miss  Cornell  tells  her  maid  not  to  bother  pack- 
ing many  bags  because  they'll  be  able  to  buy 
whatever  they  need  in  Paris.  Tbim  alwign^^roaght 
the  house  down  in  France. 

I  guess  the  people  in  New  Yoric  have  no  sense 
of  humor. 
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The  Gl  John  Kierait 

I don't  want  to  take  any  glory  away  from  Gens. 
Marshall,  Eisenhower,  MacArthur  or  Arnold. 
Nor  do  I  mean  to  cast  any  disparaging  remarks 
or  glances  in  the  direction  of  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery, Adm.  King  or  Marshal  Zhukov.  I'm  will- 
ing to  admit  that  tney  are  competent  men,  every 
one  of  them,  and  that  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

But  my  favorite  soldier  is  one  I  have  never 
met.  He  has  never  made  page  one  of  the  coun- 
try's newspapers;  he  has  never  been  interviewed 
on  the  radio;  he  has  never  waded  ashore  in  the 
face  of  admiring  newsreel  men. 

I  don't  even  have  a  desire  to  meet  him.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  picture  him  as  a  strapping  fellow, 
combining  the  dignity  of  a  first  lieutenant  with 
the  grim  majesty  of  a  top  kick.  I  fear  that  in  the 
harsh  light  of  day  he  might  turn  out  to  be  a  mild- 
mannered  corporal,'  with  thick  glasses,  clammy 
hands  and  a  grease-spotted  tic. 

His  name,  rank,  age  and  home  town  arc  also 
unknown  to  me.  All  I  know  is  that  he  is  the  khaki 
Clifton  Fadiman,  the  deep-voiced  encyclopedia  of 
all  things  military.  He  is  also  the  world's  fore- 
most exponent  of  Basic  English.  Rarely  does  he 
venture  beyond  a  phrase  longer  than  "anopheles 
mosquito."  Most  of  the  time  he  sounds  lUce  a 
grade-school  primer  wired  for  film. 
He  is  the  narrator  of  training  films. 
His  is  the  voice  that  warns  you  about  shock, 
admonishes  you  for  kicking  your  gas  mask 
around;  that  pleads  with  you  to  take  all  the 
wound  pills  with  plenty  of  water. 

This  titan  of  the  training  film  is  invincible, 
omnipresent  and  all-knowing.  He  is  the  type  of 
man  who  wouldn't  mind  a  transfer  from  the  Air 
Forces  to  the  Ground  Forces  because  he  already 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  field-stripping, 
fire  power,  protection  against  gas  and  first  aid. 

Let  the  cameramen  roam  the  world  for  better 
action  shots,  for  more  realistic  portrayals  of 


wounds  in  battle.  Let  them  make  even  stnuiger 
and  more  impassioned  pleas  for  personal  hvewne 
and  the  necessitjr  to  safeguard  military  i^rtna- 
tion.  He  will  take  it  in'  his  stride,  never  stutter^ 
or  Ihifflng,  always  cool,  confident  aad  fluent. 

If  it's  a  film  of  a  bombing  mliaion,  he  knows 
the  number  and  type  of  planes  used,  the  pounds 
and  type  of  bombs  dropped,  the  damage  done,  the 
opposition  encountered.  He  knows  what  to  do  if 
you've  been  "exposed."  He  is  M  nill  of  knowledge 
.  as  a  «fc  bucking  for  OCS.  He  is  the  patron  saint 
of  all  second  lieutenants. 

He  soothes  me  with  his  voice;  he  delights  me 
with  his  lyiowledge.  I  am  his  until  six  months 
after  the  duration. 

And  once  before  that  time  I  want  to  hear  him 
say,  "I  don't  know." 

Camp  LMngiten,  la.  -S/Sgt.  STANiEY  MMOUUES 

A  QUIET  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Filing  slowly  out  the  mess  hall, 

Russell,  Dennett,  Hector  and  I 

Remarked  the  Imminent  clQuds 

In  a  threatening  sky. 

"What's  on  the  air  today?" 

"Lalo's  'Symphonic  £ipaiii«M>Ie'." 

So  to  our  nut  we  went 

And  there  we  lay, 

Each  in  his  own  way  "sent," 

Relishing  the  flavor 

Of  each  d^misemiquaver. 

Then  Dennett  said,  "I  have  some  wine, 
Warm,  but  good;  it's  sherry," 
And  filled  their  cups  and  mine. 
Again  he  filled  to  summon  merry 
Thoughts  more  suited  to  a  time 
Of  peace.  And  on  our  cots 
We  lay  like  happy  sots, 
Drunk  with  wine  of  Q'uietude 
And  Muse's  song.  Nectar  brewed 
By  Bacchus  ne'er  was  so  sublime. 


Warm  xoine  spilled 
In  the  sprinptime  on  Iwo  Jima, 
Spilled  in  the  springtime  oj  life. 
Might  make  the  barren  rocky  ground 
Of  Iwo 

Yield  a  bloom  a*  prectou*  md  as  deathless 
At  the  seed. 

WhMtwilljrmBt 
A  lovely  ^ 
Nmtruhed  best 
By  wiM  •pilled 
In  hot  blocing  strife? 
Or  will  the  plant  0roi0 
ATurtured  bMt 
By  vintage  chilled 
In  the  Ardennes  Forest? 

The  concert  ended  and  wc  roce. 
Stretched  and  yawned  and  utteKd  pratast 
'Gainst  the  ending  of  repose 
Serene  and  sweet  and  unmolested. 
We  talked  a  while  and  sped  the  time 
Until  the  whistle  soundea  chow 
At  the  t|ible  quips  and  banter 
Spiced  the  food  and  added  laughter. 
Someoae  raised  tiie  question,  '^fby 
Is  an  onion  called  a  acallim?" 
Russell  made  him  qid^  ngAy 
"Because  aiiorse  is  nQM  a  staUion." 
And  I  wondered  if  on  Iwo 
A  troop  is  a  battalion. 

The  first  drops  of  rain 
Fell  from  the  eveaiag  sky 
And  brou^t  a  sadness  and  a  hope 
That  men  had  neH  died  -in  vain. 


Cookie 
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Sports  During  the  War? 


By  Sgt.  BlU  DAMOiON  ■ 
YANK  Staff  Wrftw 

BACK  in  the  days  when  you  used  to  hear 
somethine  on  tiie  radio  besides  The 
Voice,  The  Build  and  other  assorted 
diaracters,  the  "Town  Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air" 
was  known  as  a  sedate,  scholarly  program. 
One  week  recently,  this  sedate,  scholarly  pro- 
gram sounded  like  a  rifle  squad  mopping  up 
the  wine  cellar  of  a  German  castle.  Ex-Col. 
Larry  MacPhail,  new  boss  of  the  Yankees, 
spluttered  and  fumed  at  Stanley  Frank,  for- 
mer New  York  Post  sports  columnist  turned 
war  correspondent.  Ted  Husing  came  close  to 
throwing  John  Tunis  through  the  g]8>ss  parti- 
tion of  Uie  engineer's  control*  booth.  A  couple 
of  times  the  program  was  nearly  cut  off  the 
air  because  the  gentlemen  were  using  naughty 
words. 

The  subject:  "Should  organized  sports  be. 
abolished  for  the  duration?" 

Now  this  subject  is  an  ancient  one  which 
has  been  argued  back  and  forth  a  million 
times'since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  only  thing  that 
made  it  different  was  what  Stanley  Frank  had 
to  say.  Brother  Frank's  pronouncements  al- 
most turned  the  thing  into  a  national  con- 

Frank  makes  two  principal  points.  He  says: 
a)  The  sports  world  is  acting  in  a  rather 
disgusting  manner  by  yelling  loudly  for  its 
own  setf-perpetuation  and  continuation  of  its 
huge  profits,  on  the  platform  that  it  is  all  for 
the  morale  of  "the  boys"  overseas,  who  de- 
mand it.  Frank  says  that  most  Gls  overseas 
aren't  anywhere  near  as  interested  in  home 
sports  as  the  athletic  people  say  they  are  and, 
in  fact,  the  actual  combat  troops  are  inter- 
ested in  nothing  beymA  Wis  pmxmil^^  # 
their  awn  lives. 

b>  Events  have  ptomai  th«t,  d^tpitte  bH  the 
claiins  made  for  it,  prevkHis  atiileUc  tcsbilr^ 


means  absolutely  nothing  in  combat.  Only 
actual  combat  training  matters.  He  quotes  a 
high-ranking  general  as  saying,  "Athletes 
don't  make  better  soldiers  or  pilots  ^jtt  HiiP- 
paperers  or  anyone  else." 

Ted  Husing  answered  this  latter  &P{pi]^nt 
on  the  radio  program  by  pronouncing,  "ji»t 
as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  ©ft  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,  so  wer^  the 
battles  of  Europe  and  the  Pacifk:  WOft  Ml  th^ 
college  gridirons  of  America." 

Stanley  Frank  and  his  colleague  Tunis,  an- 
other sportswriter,  thereupon  jumped  on 
Husing  with  all  four  feet.  "Army  figures  show 
that  only  3.6  pet«cM  fit  Hi  ^msemn^  !f<^ 
completed  college.  Yioat  stat^iiiiebt  is  a  'tht- 
rible  snub  to  96.4  percent  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  the  war.  The  educational  level  of  "the 
Army  is  second  year  of  high  school,  which 
means  that  most  men  never  had  any  organ- 
ized athletics  at  all." 

Later  Husing  came  up  with  another  ex- 
ample— Tom  Harmon  surviving  the  jungle 
after  the  crash  of  his  B-24.  "Tom  Harmon's 
life  was  saved  in  the  jungle  by  his  football 
training,"  Husing  said.  "A  jungle  problem  is 
just  like  a  football  problem." 

"If  the  truth  were  Icnown,"  said  Tunis,  "I'll 
t>et  Tommy  Harmm  flar;«t»«i  ^d^aiWi  Iwiwed 
to  be  a  Boy  ScouL" 

"Harmon,"  admitted  Husing's  partner  Mac- 
Piiail,  "was  an  Eagle  Scout." 

But  the  major  part  of  Frank's  argument 
was  devoted  to  the  attitude  of  the  troops 
overseas.  He  spent  seven  months  with  them 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  France,  Belgium, 
Luxemijourg  and  Germany,  and  he  says  the 
only  time  he  ever  heard  Gls  discussing  sports 
and  athletes  was  when  they  pointed  to  tiieir 
own  punctured  eardruMe  'mA  ttid 
asked,  "How  come?" 

Asked  why  the  War  Oepiortment  ^ves  Gla 
touring  baseball  shows  and  so  mudi  sports 


NAVY  SLUGGERS.  EIbi*  n«ldMr  4l«ft>  omI 
ifthnny  Mix*,  •x-U^-t*a^mtn,  w*m  rival  llr«l 
baMWM  in  a  bow  on  Ovon.  Jvdgins  by  lh« 
liu  «f  lhair  dMwt,  tbars  H  no  rabasco  ihartag*. 


SPORTS  SERVICE  RECORD 


Lt.  Bill  Diclmy,  who  recently  returned  to  the 
I  States  after  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  bases, 
named  Tad  Wiliiamt  of  the  Red  Sox,  now  a 
Navy  aviation  instructor,  as  the  greatest  hit- 
ter he  ever  saw.  "In  saying  that,  he  said.  "I 
know  how  good  Bab*  Ruth,  lau  Oahrig  and 
Jae  DiMa^glo  were.  Williams  was  something 
out  of  this  world.  If  we  hadn't  run  into  this 
war  I  believe  he  would  have  finished  as  the 
leading  hitter  of  all  time.".  .  .  John  P.  Car- 
michael,  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  reports  that  as  soon  as  it.  Gen.  Gaorga 
Pttttsn  finishes  his  job  on  Hitler  there's  a  little 
financial  matter  for  him  to  straighten  out  in 
Ciiicago;  a  matter  of  32  cents  he  owes  Pub- 
licitor  Joa  Farrell  of  the  Blackhawks  hockey 
team.  "It  seems,"  wiites  Carmichael,  "that 
same  years  ago  Patton,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Maj.  McLaughlin,  late  owner  of  the 
Hawlis,  wai  visiting  at  the  McLaughlin  home 
and  decided  to  see  one  of  the  games.  Pub- 
licitor  Farrell  left  two  tickets,  on  which  he 
personally  paid  the-  tax  of  32  cents,  at  the 
Madison  Street  reservation  window  of  the 
Stadium.  They  were  never  picked  up.  "I  don't 
know  what  happened,"  says  Farrell,  "but  I'm 
out  32  cents.  I  haven't  bothered  Gen.  Patton 
about  it  because  he's  l^een  pnetty  bufs,  but 
the  minute  he  sets  f oOt %  ilKlittltl^  fi^ln, 
he'll  hear  from  me," 

Killed  in  Action:  It.  Jach  Chavigny,  former 
Notre  Dame  and  U  of  Texas  coach,  at  Iwo 
Jima.  .  .  .  Wounded:  U.  Bart  SHff,  USMC,  for- 
mer U  of  Pennsylvania  fullback,  at  Iwo  Jima. 
.  .  .  Af ifsiiig  in  Action:  U.  Frandi  (Frank}  Cutick, 
ex-Notre  Dame  end,  over  Germany.  .  ,  .  fn- 
dwted:  Sttmtair  Spanca,  Washington  outfielder, 
into  the  Navy  at  Baiobridge,  Md.:  MMmmI 
Fronds  mnkv)  Hi^alni.  Detroit  third  baseman, 
into  the  Navy  at  Greet  Lakes,  111. 


news,  Frank  said:  "The  guys  oveneas  and  in 
the  hospitals  are  so  bored  and  fed  up  that 
they'll  listen  to  anything.  They'll  listen  to  the 
Cherry  Sisters  singing  grand  opera,  and 
they'll  even  listen  to  Ted  Husing.  But  they 
resent  the  claims  that  sports  make  in  their 
name.  The  good  will  of  sports  is  being  en- 
dangered by  Um  siUy  claims  made  for  them." 

Frank  ccmCluded  with  oratory. 

"You  are  asked  to  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
the  men  overseas  are  flghtii^  for  the  priv- 
ilege  of  calling  the  umpire  a  blind  bum.  This 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  romantic,  unrealistic 
thinking  that  infuriates  the  soldier  and  con-' 
vinces  hun  that  civilians  have  no  concept  of 
the  enormous  sacrifices  he  is  making.  The  sol- 
dier is  not  fighting  to  see  a  ball  game,  to  taste 
Mom's  cooking  or  to  hear  the  latest  juke-box 
recording.  He  is  fighting  for  his  life.  He  is 
fighting  to  win  the  war  and  end  the  misery 
and  the  monotony  and  the  loneliness  he  is  suf- 
fering. Anyone  who  tells  you  differently 
s^f^Ults  with  no  authority  or  knowledge." 

Later  Frank  said  privately,  "The  rasping 
sound  you  last  heard  waa  produced  as  I  slit 
li^  own  throat  as  a  sportewriter," 
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PLAY  IT 


ONt  HtRE 

1.  send  YANK  Here 


DOUBLE 

ONE  HONlt 

->   Send  rANK  Home 

 t  hem. 


SEHQ  YANK       M*a  TO= 


Hov  h«"^* J."*'",  over 


i;.,cK=  H..a-«  ^  vlTJ^^t^^ 

-b-nP"**"          '      .          York  17,  M. 
YftNK,  The  Aro^y  -^'^r.^V^Ur   . 
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